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**Love ?—I will tell thee what it isto love ! 

It is to build with human thoughts a shrine, 

Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove : 
Where Time seems young, and Life a thing di- 

vine. 

All tastes, all pleasures, all desires combine 
To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss. 

Above, the stars in shroudless beauty shine ; 
Around, the streams their fowery margin kiss ; 
And if there’s heaven on earth, that heaven is 

surely this, 


Yes, this is Love, the steadfast and the true, 
The immortal glory which hath never set ; 
The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew, 
Of all life’s sweets the very sweetest yet ! 
Oh | who bat can recall the eve they met 
To breathe, in some green walk, their first young 
vow, 
While summer flowers with moonlight dews were 
wet, 
And winds sigh*’d soft around the mountain brow : 
And all was rapture then which is but memory 
now [** 
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CHAPTER XXIX. [contTrnveED. } 


OES she know Lord Enderby’s his- 

) tory ?’’ asked the president. 

Then, without waiting for a reply, he 
turned to Grace 

“Ile was one of us once—the bravest and 
inost enthusiastic in a devoted band of pa- 
triots. 

“He was young, poor, unknown in Chose 
days ; titles and riches had not fallen to his 
lot to obscure and pervert his mind. He 
was in Russia—in a large inercantilo firm— 
a Scotch firm; he saw atrocities committed 
openly in the name of law and tortures in- 
flicted secretly in the name of justice. A 
young friend of his was seized on suspicion 
of being a Nihilist. 

“He died in prison. I will not tell you 
how ; itis enough that he died, and that 
death made young Iitzurse a Nihilist. A 
year afterwards he was a traitor to our 
cause, and its bitterest enemy.”’ 

“But not without a reason !’’ cried Grace. 
“He was justified doubtless! He looked for 
patriotism, and he found plots. It is the 
curse of grand words that they deceive even 
those who utter thet. 

“Your noble sentiments, your generous 
theories are all shattered to dust against 
your crimes. 

“You are conspirators, and the very 
breath of conspiracy is treachery.” 

“Do you call us conspirators? True, we 
are! And Mazzini was a conspirator; Gari- 
baldi was a conspirator. 

“Every great man who has knocked a 
shackle from the world has done it by the 
hand of violence. 

“The best lives are those which have been 
sacrificed in this warfare, and have perish- 
ed inthe flames, on the scaffold, or in 
prison. 

“The martyrs of this age are the heroes of 
the next.”’ 

It was Delgado who spoke, his wonderful 
beauty lighted up by the fire of the single 
enthusiasm that warmed his cruel crafty 
nature, 

His outbarst was listened to with a mur- 
mur of applause, the president 


her answer. 
“But your warfar: 


children, 


is against women and 


* she said ‘and itis of a ohild 
am come 60 speak. 
“I ismagined so,”’ 


returned the president. 


‘But let me finish the history of this man; | 


you are pleading for hin: now in ignorance. 
Delgado, turn back ia our register and read 
out what is written against Lim.” 
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A awit and cruel pleasure gleamed in 
Delgado’s eyes as ho did this, and he 
glanced at Grace as a man who felt his 
triumph elose at band. 

The record affirmed that a certain task 
(not namned) had fallen upon young Fitz 
urte by lot, but, in a fit of cowardly weak- 
ness, he had expressed horror of the duty 
demanded of him, and had refused to un- 
dertake it, although he knew the penalty ot 
disobedience was death. 

This was not his only crime, tor he had 
denounced the plot to the authorities, and 
five ofthe conspirators were seized—two 
were executed, and three were sent to Sibe- 
ria in chains, 

Delgado closed the book, with a look at 
Grace, and laid his hand upon another reg- 
ister bound in black; but the president 
motioned to him to close it. 

“For these victiins slain, for these lives 
suffering exile and slavery,” he said, “‘Alan 
Fitzurse was justly condemned to death by 
our Executive Committee. 

“That sentence still stands against hiin, 
and will be carried out when the right hour 
comes. 

“He owes us his life for disobedience ; 
but, because he turned traitor and spy, he 
owes us more; therefore we decreed ven- 
geance against hin and his. We have let 
him know that, like those inen, his victims 
who are perishing in Siberia, he shall live 
homeless, wifeless,and childless. He dared 
to take a wife—she died; he has a child—it 
is ours; we have taken it.’’ 

There was a momentary breathless si- 
lence. 

Grace felt that words stood on the door of 
her lips which would ring out in their ears 
like the bursting of a torrent; but she held 
thei back with all the force of her strong 
calin nature. 

Great as was her emotion, her self-control 
was always greater. 

Words, she knew now, were useless; her 
weak hands might as well strive to seize the 
lightning as her speech endeavor to stay 
the flood of these men’s vengeance. 

In the stillness, as she held her breath, as 
she held down the shriek of pain that 
seemed ready to burst from her heart, she 
glanced at Lady Brentwyche. 

There was something on her face that 
arrested her gaze; there was a pinched pale- 
ness about her lips, though her cheeks were 
rose-red with fever, and over all her aspect 
there wasa horror like that of a person 
shrinking from the expected blow of a 
knife. 

As her eyes met Grace’s, she lifted her 
large fan and hid her face. 

A sudden light rushed upon the dark- 
ness in which Grace stood, a sudden inspir- 
ation seized her. 

She felt sure that it was not Lord Ender- 
by who had denounced that plot, whatever 
it might be, to the Russian authorities. He 
had permitted the suspicion to fall on him, 
and suffered a cruel sentence to be pro- 
nounced against him, rather than divulge 
the truth and give the real culpritinto their 
hands to die. 

That cnlprit was Lady Brentwyche. 

A conviction of the truth dawned upon 


to rest in her mind. 

“Lady Brentwyche,” she said, ‘you 
knew Lord Enderby at the period in his life 
spoken by this gentlernan. Have you no 





alone | 
seeining impatient as he turned to Grace for | 





word to say in hix favor? That he left the 
Nihilists I believe; that he betrayed them I 
do not believe.’’ 


The fan fell slightly and over ita rim 
Lady Brentwyche’s eyes looked searching 

y i hose of race 

W as it. could it 1 SBS ’ it Lord Ea 
derby had been confidential with her? She 
could not tell; but she rose im fear of her 
thoughts. 

“] have much to say for him. Mr. Presi- 


dent let we remind you that he was young 





Grace with acertainty that allowed no doubt | 
| would make hin hold your secret safe, be- 
| cause they were entrusted to 
under a bond, which you did not think 


| now she covered 





—too young for the duty that fell upon him 
by lot.” 

‘Lady Brentwyche, I remember his age ; 
it may excuse his cowardice, not his trea- 
son. 

‘Either it was he who divulged the secret 
trusted to him, or there is a spy among us 
here at this moment. That 1 know to be 
impossible.” 

The fan covered Lady Brentwyche’s face 
again ; she fell into her chair for just a seo- 
ond, then rose gracefully, her pretty light 
laugh on her lips. 

“Impossible indeed !" she said. ‘Yet let 
me plead one word more for a man once my 
friend. 

“You will recollect he fell ilt with fever, 
he was delirious; perhaps he raved of things 
he would never have divulged, and thus 
affairs got known which brought tmisfor- 
tune on heroic lives.’’ 

“You nursed him, Countess,’’ observed 
the president. 

“Had such adanger arisen through his 
illness, you would have takeu precautions 
and you would have reported the matter to 
us. 

“You are generous to plead for him, but 
you have forgotten the circuinstances of the 
case.”’ 

Thero was a slight movement of the fan, a 
tiny shrag of white shoulders, which said 
plainly to Grace— 

“You seo I have done my best.’ 

‘“‘Lady Brentwyche could not have been 
always in a sick-room,"’ observed Grace, her 
lips trembling slightly. 
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“Tt is not fair to give Lord Enderby the | 


benefit of your doubt, and believe rather 
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““Mademoinelle di Valdivia need not dis- 
treas herself for liyes which did not fall,” 
observed Delgado with sarcasm. “It was 
the Nihilists who perished, it was they who 
died, they who suffered exile, imprisonment 
and torture, they who are atill enduring the 
agonies of a hideous inartyrdom. Out of 
pity I will not tell her the secrets of a Rus- 
sian prison, for her father—the fourth vic- 
tiin to Lord Enderby’s treason—is beneath 
that iron rule; butevery one here knows 
that 1 can speak—that I bear the marks of 
Russian fetters, which will go with me to 
that scaffold on which I shall doubtless 
die!" 

His words again made an impression, 
again strengthened that detestation of Lord 
Enderby which Grace saw on many a lined 
and prison-worn tace. ! 

“Our secretary speaks truly,”” observed 
the president; ‘and we are serry, young 
lady, to see in you so little sympathy for 
the sufferings of your noble father, and so 
much solicitude on behalf of one unworthy 
of your thoughts.” 

‘Have not both a right to my sympathy?" 
said Grace, with earnest passion. ‘Both are 
suffering for rebellion against tyranny, but 
Lord Enderby js the braver, for he suffers 
for rebellion against the tyranny of terror 
—against your tyranny, which is the great- 
est and the cruellest the world has yet 
seen.”’ 

“We cannot hear such words, even from 
Valdivia’s daughter,” said the president, 
calinly by a gesture the murmurs that rose 
around bit. 

“We will hear no more !”’ 

‘Pardon me,” cried Grace, 
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‘you must 


that some servant, soine paid spy, caught | hear me! 


words from his fevered wanderings which 
were reported?” 

Lady Brentwyche held her fan over ber 
face again; she inurmured some slight 
complaiat of the heat, end moved her chair 
tarther from Delgado, farther trom the light 
falling froin the lamp. 

“Unfortunately we cannot hold such a 
doubt,"’ returned the president; ‘‘we know 
for acertainty that somne one trusted with 
our secrets betrayed thein circumstantially, 
with full particulars, notin disjointed talk 
and ravings. 

“The person who did that could only be 


Lord Enderby, unless one of us here pres- | 


ent is a traitor and a spy—a thing utterly, 
outrageously impossible,’’ he concluded, 
with heat in his voice. 

For a moment Grace was silent, and she 
dared not raise her eyes to look into Lady 
Brentwyche’s guilty face. 

She felt that such a look might be her 
death-warrant. 

“Will you let me say a word more,” she 
asked pleadingly, ‘and not be angry ?”’ 

“We shall not be angry with Valdivia's 
daughter, though she does not understand 
our cause against it.’’ 

“I wantto say that many might feel that 
to divulge a plot of yours would be a right- 
eous act; but, knowing Lord Enderby as I 
do"’—a faint color touched her cheek, then 
flitted away—‘“I feel sure i would not 
appear so to him. 

“He left you for honor’s sake; that same 
honor—doubtful honor perhaps in his case— 
bim under a 
seal, 
then he could talk. 

“IT can understand that it would be very 
dreadful to him te keep silent, knowing of 


something terrible that you were going to 
do, something that would cost lives; but I 
think—I know—he held his pez 
sure t it wave 
Hier pleading hands had een held 
straight before her, clasped earnestiy, but 


ber face with them, and 
for a woment strength and caliiness broke 
down. 


Bor oe 4 
- Pte Re. 


| bitnm?’’ 


‘Let me remind you that, when I escaped 
this night from the durance in which I was 
kept, I might have gone to a police-court 
and denvunced you. 

“IT might have succored Lord Enderby’s 
child and restored him to his father; but I 
preferred to coine to you and appeal to you 
in iny father’s naine.”’ 

“You did well but your knowledge ot our 
power tnust have told you that police-courts 
are useless against Nibilism. 

“The child would have been in our hands 
again intwo days, had we #o willed it. 
Lord Enderby acknowledges this, and 
has not fought against us with weapons of 
war. 

“He has proposed to us an exchange— 
hitoself for his child.” 

(Grace grew a little pale; eveu her stead- 
fast courage could not hear this and not 
shrink. 

“May I know how you have answered 
she asked, her voice faltering for the 
first time. 

“We met to-night to consider his propo- 
sal,’’ returned the president; “and we have 
not yet sent him our reply ; bot our decision 
is nade, 

“We refuse the exchange; it would give 
us no more than we now possess, He offers 
us his life—it is already forfeited to us; the 
sentence of death ati]! stands against him— 
be cannot hasten or retard it by a single 
hour, 

“Ile appears to think that while he is in 
England he is safe frown the knife of the ex- 
ecutioner; therefore he has left England 
he tells us, to place himself in a country 
where our power is unquestioned, and 
where one death more would tnake no stir. 
But he is mistaken ; all kingdoms are alike 
to us ; and this bragging, law-abiding coun- 
try will vet behold her Ministers going to 


their office guarded by the police, they will 
see others assassinated, and the axsassin—so 
} free and unt ester ‘Bi wines 

on to De a Bale piace ~ Y: forgot 

the German who fled ther fr mn our 


engeance a year or twu ago? He too 
traitor. 
“He alighted from hia train at Charing 


Was a 


| Cross and wasseen to pass out into the 


o ‘. 
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| «7 believe that Grace di Valdivia would 





Strand ; but he was never seen n, alive 
or dead, and he never will oo “Suite the 
substance of our «fewer to Lord 
We do not require him to give ap 
it » ours alremiy. to take when 
as for bis child, be is ours also. 


“Your little prisoner,” said Grace, “will 
eacape your terrible vengeance. He will 
net long in this word. 

“For my father’s sake, I implore you, le 
him die at home under ins father’s care, in 
his father’s arms." 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the president, siniling 
“I put this to the vote. Do you accede to 
this request 7" 

“No—no—no!"’ cried every voice, in a 
sort of sullen indignation. 

“The prisoners of Siberia are homeless, 
wifeleas, childless,’ observed one pale iron- 
visaged tnan. ' 

“Tt is just that this traitor should suffer in 
his affections as they do. 

“Let his chila die as the children of some 
of these have died—tatherless, destitute, un- 
succored. 

“Have we not known prisoners escape, 
and return totheir bearths to find them 
desolate—wives murdered, and children 
dead of famine? 


keep her compact, if you agreed to It And 


| made the ira singer in Europe. 


I believe you would do wisely so to agree. 
The gift she possesses isthe one to which 
the world pays its highest fees. —— be 

ecaun 


her worth then if you q@n. I conjure you 


to yield to her strange desire to rescue this | 


boy, and put her earnings in your exehe- 
quer in the future. Py 

“] am disinterested in this advice’ —and 
oat cane ber light “for the child's 
death would give me twenty thousand a 


“Half of which, I think, you once said we 
would reckon on,” observed the president 
coolly. 

“I believe this would be the better specu- 
lation of the two, Lady Brentwyche.” 

She colored slightly, but answered withb- 
out hesitation — 

“I think differently, and, as I do not pre- 





tend to be generous, I shall confess that | 
intended to bring out Grace di Valdivia asa 


| speculation of iny own. 


| 





“With such tmnemories as some of us have | 


in our hearts, it is an insult to us to ask our 
pity for a coward and a traitor." 

“You hear these words ?"' said the presi- 
dent. 

“They represent the feelings ofall here. 
These are wen who havearight to speak; 
they have not lived softly, like Lord En- 


| and 


derby; they have endured hardship and | 


suffered unutterable wrongs. We 
ve to refuse a prayer of Valdivia’s 

augbter, but our laws must be carried out 
—they cannot be reversed for the sake of 
one, no matter how pitiful the case inay be. 
lam but the interpreter of these laws; I 
cannot change them." 

*Do you mean that I plead in vain ?’cried 
(irace. 

“You do indeed. 

“Weare but a handful of men here, re 
gna ge agreat and secret army; 
sul we 
under which we organize our forces and 
sustain discipline and obedience. Our ex- 
istance depends on our laws; to disobey 
therm is to die.” 

“But it is only the life of achild for which 
I plead—a little wan creature so near death 
that even now he sees the faces of the an- 
gels who waitfor him. And I do but pray 
that heimay die at home. Oh, you are cruel 

-cruel indeed!" 
It is our misfortune that we have to work 


are. 





have bo power to change the laws | 


“So, if you accept her offer, you inust 
make ine some coinpensation. I mean you 
must let ine a share in her success. 1] will- 
ingly give up the boy on those terns, and I 
will charge inyself with the girl's musical 
education and culture.” 

‘But what guarantee have we of ber suc- 
cess—what guarantee that she would pay us 
gay, even a stated portion of her salary asa 
singer?" asked the president. 

I will guarantee her success. And, for 
the rest, what guarantee have you that any 
of us here will keep our ocathsand our cou- 
pact? 

ay each one is free to go forth 

o what he will with his life, and vet 
you know that the chains which bind usare 
80 strong that if, from this obscure piace 


where we sit, a nessage was flashed to the , 


other en of the world, the person receiving 
it would obey or die. 

“Then how can vou suppose that a weak 
girl—full of generous romance as she is— 
would ever dare ty break any compact by 
which you bound her? No; you will find 
her obedient even unto death.” 

Lady Brentwyche had spoken with a 
wight flush on her fair white tace. 

She sat down now amid murmurs of as- 
sent on every side. 

Delgado rose gracefully, saying in hissoft 
way— 

“[ will be surety for madeimoiselle di 
Valdivia. 

**I will answer for her keeping any agree- 
ment into which she may enter with us. 
And, to make assurance doubly sure, I 
would suggest that at afittingtime her hand 
should be given in marriage to amemberof 
our society.”’ 


In the gleam of his soft velvety brown 


eyes, in the brightened color of cheeks 


moulded like Apollo's, an observer might 


| have noted the signs of Delgado’s eager but 
| suppressed passion. 


by crime to punish crimes, Thechild must | 


suffer for the father. 

“It seems cruel; but Nature, which is in- 
exorable, holds the same law, and we make 
bo outery against it. 

“Mademoiselle permit 
good evening. 
on hand.” 


me to bid you 


No one saw this except Lady Brent- 
wyche ; she watched him uneasily, ber tan, 
as usual, half hiding her face. 

“Yours isa good suggestion, Delzado,” 
said the president; “it shall be considered 
at a tuture day. 

“Ifthe young lady proves a tortune to 


| our needy exchequer, we should take due 


We have urgent business | 


The president half rose half seated nim- | 
self again as Grace flung herself upon her | 


knees and caugl.t his hand in both hers. 

“Hear me,"’ she cried—“only for a mo- 
ment longer hear nre! 

“Lord Enderby has offered you his life 
for his child, but you refuse it because it is 
already forteited, and vou can take it when 
you will. 

“Then now I offer you a life to which you 
have no right—a life young, strong, eager to 
work—a life which can earn great sums for 
you if you will take ther. 

“Accept this life, and give me the child in 
exchange.’ 

“Ofwhom do you speak?" asked the 
president. 

“Whose life do vou imagine you have a 
right to dispose of thus?" 

“My own!" cried Grace 

“IT speak of tnyself. 
entreat you help me! 

**Tell these men that mine is not a worth- 
less offer. 

“T have a gift which the world reckons at 
a great price. I sell you this; I sell you 
my whole life willingly, and I make but 
one condition.” 

Some of the nen had smiled at her words; 
they took them to be the mere hysterical 
utterance of an excited girl; but the — 
dent was grave, so was Delgado, and y 
Brentwyche was earnest and eager. 

“This offer is worth considering,’’ she 
said, in alow voice, to the president. “I 
can give you many arguivents in favor of 
Its acceptance." 

Grace beard her words and thanked her 
by a look. 

The president rose, and, still holding her 
hand, be led her to tae door. 

“Leave us for a few minutes, made 
moiselle; we can best discuss this matter 
without your presence. I promise you I 
will listen seriously to what Lady Brent 
wyche has to say.” 

he door was closed; and Grace found 
herself in the sof-carpeted corridor with 
the silent sentine! 

He pointed Wo achair: she took it, and. 
covering ber face with her hands, she pray- 
ed that the young life for which she was 
giving hers might be spared and her sacri- 

not inade in vain. 


rly. 
Lady Breatwyche I 





CHAPTER XXX. 


T is not the mere romantic generous folly 
ls: rl to which you have listened,” 
suid y Brentwyche. 





i 
| 


recaution not to lose her to an 


unntling 
usband.”’ 


Lady Brentwyche smiled, and dropped . 


her fan suddenly. 

“Then vou agree to her terins?" she said 
quickly. 

“Shall I recall her?” 

“No. If youall agreed to accept this 
rashly generous, strange proposal, I should 
give my vote inst it,”’ said the president. 
*“7razia di Valdivia owes obedience to her 
father. 

“If she forgets him, we do not. She has 
no right to dispose of her life without his 
consent; she is too young. What is Lord 
Enderby’s child to her?” 

Lady Brentwyche smiled again, and drew 
a lette; from her boson. 

“I have her father’s consent—here—in his 
own hand—given to me by hiuself.”’ 

The president took the letter, read it, and 
handed it back to her. 

**We bave not forgotten your brave jour- 
ney, Lady Brentwyche, and the generous 
risk you ran. 

“TI would do much to oblige you: but I 
think this is bevond my power. Valdivia’s 


letter gives his daughter into your charge > 


not ours. 


** Besides, the end our society has in view | 


is the puishment of the traitor; we cannot 
fo this at the entreaty of a girl.” 
**President, vou force ny last card,”’ said 


Lady Brentwyche, in her prettiest, softest 


way. 

“Let me ask you a question. Has a 
threat been sent to Lord Enderby that, if he 
marries n his second wife wil! meet 
with the that befell the first one ?”’ 

“He har received an intimation to tbat 
effect,’ returned the president. “We wil! 
not permit him to marry while his victims 

rish daily.” 

“Then, if you reject Grace di Valdivia’s 

, you sign her death-warrant,”’ said 
y Brentwyche. 

There was a movement of surprise; al! 
eyes were fixed on ber face; Delgado’s were 
filled witha fire that betrayed a burning 
jealousy. 

“Do you mean,” began the president. 

“I mean,’ she answered,interrupting him 
‘that Lord Enderby is so much in love that 
he disregards your threat. 

“He flatters himself with 
safety. 

‘He believes you will not dare to carrv 
out your menaces in England as you have 
done in Ireland. 

: in ames love blinds him to his true 


thoughts of 


aires lyado 
“He never shall!” exelaimne 1 De 
aiken tone wrath of jealousy which made his 
tv fiercely resplendent. | 

ho marriage would be impious! 
Have we all forgotien that it fell to her fa- 
ther’s lot to be the executioner of our sen- 
tence againstthis man? And, 5 be 
ever exape frou. bis yt og prison, Ubat 
ot would still be brs to fuifll. 

“Troe,” said the president, with hand ap- 
on bis chin and eyes darkening with gloomy 
though. 

Destiny plays us strange tricks at times. 
Can it ve possible that Grazia di Valdivia 
loves this mam, who lives frou day to day 
only by mercy of a suspended sentence? 

“Surely not!” returned Delgado. “Let 
us aay the lovein on his side, not hers.” — 

“The facts speak for themselves,” said 
Lady Brentwyche coldly. f 

“There isa mutual strong affection be- 


tween these two, and the terrible circum- | 


stances which link both their lives ought to 
keepthem asunder; their love therefore 
must necessarily be amisfortune. It ismy 
duty—a duty delegated to me by her father 
—to save (race, if possible, trom asad des- 
tiny. 

“The opportunity to do this lies in accept- 


q 





ing the offer sbe had just made to us, Mr. | 


President, I entreat you earnestly to reflect 
before you refuse it. 

“The earnings of this young girl whom 
vou are half inclined to despise will place 
ten thousand a year atthe disposal of our 
society. 

“I aim speaking far within bounds in 
naming that sum, but I name it because 
vou will look on itasan equivalent for a 
supposed lust. 

“Execuse tpe—I know what you are about 
to sav, but I affirm that one amnount is not 
less certain than the other. 

Money is always welcome; funds are 
greatly needed for the vast machinery 
whieh our s ciety works, and which girdles 
the world. 

You have a treasure in vour bandsnow. 
Will you refuse it because it is thrust upon 
you by the romantic generosity of a giri? 
Believe ine, if you do so, you will bitterly 
repentof vour shortsightedness. Oné word 
nore, Mr. President—it isasacred duty 
thrown on our hands tosnatch Valdivia’s 
daughter froin death, to Save ber from be- 
ing that sad victiiu, Lord Enderby’s wife. 
In her own proposal to us stands the loop- 
hole of her eseape; let her take it, and en- 
rich voursebves tor vears to come.” 

“You speak well, Lady Brentwyche,” 
said the president. 

“We ought to save this girl—Valdivia‘’s 
daughter has aclaiin on us; wecannotallow 
hertomarry Lord Enderby. And, if by 
yielding to her prayer we notonly snateh 
her frou a great evil, but doourselyes good 
then I think the matter should be consider- 
ed and put toa vote.’ 

“There is notime for consideration,” in- 
terposed Delgado eagerly. ‘‘We must de- 
cide now—at once.” 

Apparentiy be had placed himself on 
Lady Brentwyche's side; secretly he bad 
his own plans, but the time was not ripe tor 
these, and he could do no other now than 
give the Countess his help. 

*You have only to hear one song from 





















| dorby's grist ha ventiens % 
erby's grief; you have 
; do not know them ; but 
gladly.” « 
“You have wo 
Lady Brentw ; a 


“You hate me beca Lora 
does ; 


he is ab njus to me. 
Jet ae Jour dae ty oa 


“Teli me, if ft were epost to 
rescue little Alan af to im 
band to one of these ‘wou " = 


it?” . a me 
Grace looked up amazed; her face. 
white and renckute. m = 
; a answred firmly ; thet woabifey 
m e.”’ 
y Brentwyche smiled at this quick 
shi > ha lived to see many thi 
e ne come 
to oa that,as a girl,she had dee i 
sible. * “— 
“‘Remember always,” she said, “that | 
am your safeguard against such a 
being eventually made to you. ' ’ 
“It will not be done now—I am the bar. 
rier preventing it. 
“Do not forget that if 1 ask a sacrifice of 


u. 
” Grace half trusted her as she said 

half held out ber hand ; but the instincts of 
her pure nature were stronger than her 









| reason ; and again sbe shrank from the kiss 


this girl's lips, and it will not cost you an- | 


other moment to come to a decision,”’ said 
Lady Brentwyche, returning to her light 
laugh and her light way, tur she saw she had 
conquered. 

For good or for evil, money is the great 
lever that novesthe world—the one sole 
that bas a general language and 
‘speaks with every tongue to every pur- 
wee.” 

Greed had gained the day. 

The words the president took such pains 
to use were but mere Strivings to inake an 
ugly deed look fair. 

He caught now at Lady Brentwyche’s 
suggestion asatmeans by which to make 
his own consent a general one. 

If Grace could rouse their enthusiasm, 
they would grant her prayer, and under the 
guise of pity, mask their own covetousness 
to their own hearts. 

“Your idea is good, Countess. Let us 
hear the voice vou praise so much. The 
young lady wili not refuse to let us judge 
for ourselves Whether or not she possesses 
agit likely to prove as valuable as she us- 
serts.”" 

Lady Brentwyche rose instantly: so did 
Deigado; and, as he set the curtain aside 
and opened the door for ber to pass out, she 
met bis eyes with a glance of warning. 

He felt now that he had been betravin 
himself; his sudden love for Grace’ had 
sbaken his self-control and surprised him 
into an unusual imprudence. 

It behoved him to be more wary and to 
—pgrem the feelings which were beating 
wildly in every pulse. 

Some of the inen smiled when he took his 
Seut again, and one or two spoke a few 
words Inailow Voice, showing his secret 
was divined. 

“A good speculation for him; Nothing 
pays like singing. He must cultivate his 
own Voice. 

“A prima donna always drags her hus- 
band into the first parts. 

“Ob, hang it. his lameness would bar that 
project! Audiences would not stand a crip- 
pled Faust.” 

These were some of the murmured utter- 
ances that reached Delgado’s ear, hurting 
His intense vanity and inflaming his hatred 
against the nan who lamed hii. 

Meanwhile Lady Brentwyche 


ver Grace 


was bend 
ing 
words. 

“They are on the point of vielding ; 
bas been hard work to gain 80 inuch. 


With caresses and honeyed 


but it 
You 


| believe I have done my best?” 


; 


he intends to marrv Grazia di | 


* oo 





ry 


“I belheve you have tried to move thein,”’ 


said Grace, “but not because you care for 
the child—not because you heed Lord En- 


and the caress offered ber. ; 


Lady Brentwyche drew back, a» if 
grieved. 
“I am telling you an y truth’—and 


she glanced at the sentinel to mark if he 
was out of hearing. ! 

“One of these men fs madly in love with 
you, and you will have to choose whether 
you will trust him or me.” 

*T should trust you,’’ Grace ans 
saving it simply,’’ not in preference, but as 
a necessity. 

“Then I look to that as eettled. And 
you are prepared to make a sacrifice ?” 

“I am prepared. Have I not told them 
what I will do?” 

“Yes, and itisa 
making a good pure . 

“You are selling yourself, Grace for a 
small price.”” 

“I do not reckon it small,” said Grace 

quietly. 
“They do not believe in your voice,” te- 
sumed Lady Brentwyche, speaking bar 
riedlvy—as the man on guard drew near. 
“They want you tosing to them.” 

“I am ready ;"’ and Grace turned towands 
the curtained door. 

“Oh, not there! It would cause remark. 
We must go to the drawing-room and join 
the company.” 

“Oh, come then!” cried Grace. 

“Come quickly! You have been so long, 
and it grows late. . , 

“Throngh all these slow minutes ¢f 
weary waiting little Alan’s ery has bee 
mv ears, Sadly breaking my heart 

malt. 
: She descended the stairs a few steps, and 
looked back imploringly, as Lady Brent- 
wyche went swiftly to the Committee-room 
and arranged that three or four of the 
merr should follow her and appear as guests 
in the drawing-room. 

A few moments more, and Lady Brent- 
wryche, all smiles, and as full of beauty asa 
freshly-opened rose, was greeting wany 
friends and uttering poe common place 
speeches, as ifthe world was as fair and 
smooth as it seemed to be, and there were 
nosuch thipgsas dynamite and daggers, 
and secret hands desperately bold, ready to 
wield thein in marvellousimpunity, laugh 
ing at law. 

‘How late you are!” said Madame Del- 
gad». 

“I expected you an hourage. But there 
—you have so many engagements.” 

“I have been here half an hour,” return 
ed the Countess; ‘but I met Mademoiselle 
di Valdivia on the stairs, and I could notre 
sist the temptation to have a quiet talk with 
her: so we have positively been sitting im 
your private boudoir, Madaiwne Delgado, all 
to ourselves, in the most selfish way. How- 
ever, | have purchased your forgiveness 
beforehand, for I have persuaded Grazia to 
sing for you.” 

“No! Is it possible? That's very good of 
you. 

“We shall all be delighted, I ain certain; 
for I remember she used to sing like a litle 
anye!.”’ 

A troup of gentleman 


reat sacrifice—they are 


here entered the 


_roow together; and Madame Delgado ran 
over to them, with her big baby-face ex- 


| panded with suiles. 


leased to see you, Count—and 
you too! Ah, and here’s Pietro at last! Is it 
not shabby of him, Countess? Whenever 
I have a reception, there issure to be some 
tiresome business on hand that keeps bi 
away till midnight. Such a good sor else- 
Only he won't dap that’s his only 
fault.” : " 
This was an unlucky speech, for it broug 
notice on his lameness; and Delgado turn 
ed his handsome face. 
As for the others, Grace regarded thet 
bewildered surprise. ' in 
Could these gracious, suave, smiling . i 
be the same with whom she had pleadet 
but for a few minutes before for a sounk 
life which they were destroying ruthics™- 
liberate purpose, which they aut 
count a crime? 
They were paying compliments -o 
talking now with as smiling a mien as 
gay stiling world around them—the * 
which feasted and laughed and ds 
while the earth was andermined 
their careless feet. 
| “Whatare you going 
Del approaching 
by 


**I arn’so 


for a dé 


to, sing ‘So 
race, as she © 
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“ not tell what they would like,” she 
wid, looking up from the music she 
held, and letti 
rest a moment on his, 
his heart @ rush of strong delight that made 
his bands tremble as he took the portiviio 
from hers. 

Ever watchful and keen Lady Brent- 
wvche had followed Delgado; and siwv 
now bentover the book and turned the 


rapidly. 
“Sing this,” she said to Grace, ‘‘and I will 
play it you.” 


(TO BK CONTINUED. ] - 
i oo ee 


Very Much Sold. 


BY P. C. BERRETTA. 








ed, sir?’’ 

reased, without lower- 
ing the newspaper which obscured his 

features, putout hisband and removed a 

sachel trom the vacant cushion to his 

knee. 

“Thanks,” said Fred Wilson, sinking 
into the seat, with a of relief. 

The train was crowded. 

Even this, the smoking-carriage, full to 
ann stata and he was devoted to his 
weed. 

Then after a moment— 

“Have a cigar ?”’ 

The paper crackled. 

“I have one,’”’ came in brief response 
from behind its folds, and the lighted tip 
was thrust into view. 

“And a capital one it is,too,”’ said Wilson, 
sniffing the air like aconnoisseur. 

“Very wise of you to decline my offer. 
We've heen doing a beastly little place call- 
ed Irvington these last three days, that 
hadn’t a decent cigar in it.’’ 

The top of a Derby hat caine in view, an 
= glanced over the paper and took Mr. 

ilson in. . 

Then a cigar case was extended with a 
sententious— 

“Have one?” 

‘Don't care it I do. 

“Ah, that’s something like! 

“Can I trouble you for a light?” 

Why men will prefer this-request with a 
fuil — in their pockets is one of the 
m en. 


S this seat occu 
| The person 


is companion had evidentiy lost him- 
self in the literature of the day again, for 
there was no response, while Wilson calin- 


ly waited for hii to reach the end of his 
paragraph,some words passing between the 
guard and a brakesinan, who were stand- 
ing at the door, came fragmentarily to his 
ear. 
“On this very train, he thinks. 

*‘Woman—in disguise—look sharp.”’ 

“W hat’s up, Jack ?’’ Wilson queried, 
half turning in hisseat to address the 
guard. 

‘Got a detective aboard. 

“Secret case, but big gaine. 

“Will tell you presently.’’ 

And off wentthe busy official to attend 
to his duties. 

“Don't believe in any sensations that 
aren'tin the morning papers,’ remarked 
Wilson. 

“By the way, you haven’t gota hint of 
this mysterious affuir—whatever it ma 
be—there, have you?’ appealing to his 
companion. 

“T can give you something more thana 
hint, the true facts of the case. 

“T believe I ain the party that detectivo 
is looking for.”’ 

For the first time the paper was with- 
drawn, and the full fuce of his companion 
turned towards Wilson. 

A very handsome, boyish face, the latter 
thought; but alter an instant’s gaze into 
os appealing eyes,a hot tingle flashed over 
vim, 

His own eyes sunk down from the Derby 
hat, down the clusely-buttoned ulster of 
grey cloth, either of which was masculine 
enough to have justified the mistake he had 
inade down to a mere line of black skirt 
showing beneath its hein. 

“I—I beg your pardon. 

“T had no idea——” 

“Oh, pray don’t add to my distress. 

“The greatest kindness you could do me 
was to make that mistake. 

“I made a mistake wyself when I got 
into this —- 

“IT wasafraid of being followed, and it 
flashed over me I night be safer here, and 
the accident of having wy brother's cigar- 
case in my pocket did the rest.” 

While she was inaking this hurried ex- 

lanation, Fred Wilsun regained some of 

is usual coolness. 

He remembered that this rather bewilder- 
ing yound lady was probably, by her own 
adinission, a criminal under the law. 

“Oh, please don't steel your heart against 
ine,” she pleaded, reading his thoughts. 
“It rests with you to save meif you will. 


her calim innocent eyes | 
bringing w | 





Noone,in this car has seen my face ex- 
cept yourself. 

“I know you; you are an actor, and have 
sone of your properties in that portinant- | 
eau, I aim sare. 

“Give me something—a wig or beard—to | 
change my looks, and help me to carry out 
my masculine role.”’ 

““But—you forget—1 don’t know how far 
I may be compromising myseit,’’ blurted 
out Wilson, and next instant was ready to 





sink in confusion before the indignant and 
scornful look which flashed froim her eyes, 

“If itcan compromise you to befriend 
one so utterly helpless as myself, I have 
certainiv mistaken the inan to whoin I ain 


epeakiny,”’ she returned coldly. 

Fred yutped down a hasty resolution. 
, bere,” iv suid ~doggedly, “I'll do 
is 





“I don’t care what accuse | 

can’t go back caaleare — ed 
‘But I'd feel better if you'd tell me once 

that you are—ure innocent, you know.” 
A little cloud diuuned the gratetul face. 
“Is it such a crime then to 

trom a home in which I was persecuted and | 

inost unhappy? | 
“I am gui 


which is paste. 


ave run away | 


ty of that act, and I would do | 


it n. 


on ou see, I aim at being an actress my- 

“It is that fact which has scandalized my 
relatives and caused them to send this de- 
tective on my tzacks.”’ 

“And you mean to say that is all?” cried 
Fred, with asense of the greatest relief 
rolling over hiin. 

“I’m afraid zon have to permit me,” 
and the next instant, behind the folds of 
the screening paper, he fastened a r of 
fierce blaék moustaches upon the ‘b ushing 


It was time. 

The guard came back at that moment. 

‘*How are you, Mr. Wilson ? 

“Did you do a good business down there 
in Irvington? 

“Ah! did I take your ticket, sir?” 

“Yes, sir, to Pittsburg,” and Fred Was 
amused at the baritone effect which the soft 
voice had assumed. 

“This detective we have here has an af- 
fair in your line,”’ continued the guard, ad- 
dressing the young actor. 

“Madame lLeblanc’s diamonds were 
= as she came out of the theatre last 
night. 

“It’s an open secret that will be in all the 
papers before the day is over. 

“Hubbuck is about convinced 
started on the wrong track. 

‘*He’s spotted a black woman anda veil- 
ed one back there. 

“You see, they have put the theft on 
Billy Dalmaine, who excels in bis make-up 
a8 a Woinan.”’ 

“I'd like to bet with youthat the dia- 
monds weren’t stolen at all,’’ cried Wilson 
in a tone of conviction. 

“Do you suppose Leblanc is silly enough 
to sport anything except paste upon the 
stage ? 

“T’ve played with her and know bet- 
ter. 

“It's an advertising dodge,a la Mod- 
jeska.”’ 

‘‘Hubbuck as good as told me that him- 
self,’’ laughed the guard, “but the effect of 
their restoration will be just the same.” 

Lie passed on, and Wilson stolea sly 
glance at hiscompanion. 

She met it with one frank and merry. 

“What a ridiculous mistake ! 

“My brother employed that Mr. Hubbuck 
once, and I supposed when I saw him come 
into the station that of course he was follow- 
ing ine. 

“Don’t you think I have the nerve to be- 
come an actress ?”’ 

“You are a capital one already. 

“You never changed countenance while 
the guard stood here."’ 

a use you gave me such excellent 
support,’’ she said, blushing again. 

“Saw Mill Run,”’ called the guard,and the 
young lady grew nervous as she realized 
that their journey was nearly at an end. 

“T have placed myselt ina very awkward 
position,’’ she explained. 

‘“‘Before I donned this moustache no one 
noticed ine, but I have met a dozen pairs of 
eyes since. 

“Ah, there is our detective now; he has 
evidently abandoned his gaine. ‘ 

‘Do me one more favor! 

“Say good-bye, and en his attention 
for a minute or two, until I affect a meta- 
morphose and retire to the ladies’ car.’’ 

**1’ll engage to do the latter on condition 
that the good-bye is deferred until we reach 
the station,’’ he replied. 

Mr. Hubbock was in a surly humor, and 
gave the theatrical gentleman who knew 80 
much about his mission very gruff replios. 

‘Like those railroad fellows not to hold 
their tongues,’”’ he grumbled. 

‘All you theatre men have got hold of it. 

“That was another of them back there 
with you, I suppose ? 

“He has dropped a moustache, I ob- 
serve.”’ 

“I'll take charge of it,’’ said Almond, as 
the detective stooped to pick the tell-tale 
article troin the floor. 

**Halloa, what place is this” 

“Point Bridge 

‘The train doesn’t stop here, does it ?’’ 

It was only slowing as demanded within 
the city limits. 

A few ininutes later Fred Wilson stood 
on the —s ~ — Side Station, 
eagerly w ng the alighting passengers, 
but nowhere in the crowd could he tind the 
black Derby and the grey ulster of his late 
companion. 

“Pretty good joke,” said the guard, over- 
taking him, as he walked disconsolately 
towards his hotel. 

‘Billy Dalmaine imapet from the train 
at Point Bridge in all his feminine toggery. 

**Hubbock is furious. 

“He says we all combined to make a 
laugbing-stock of him.” ' 

A dreadful suspicion shot acrous Fred, 
leaving him hot and cold by turns, 

lt was verified when he har! occasion to 
open his portmanteau later. 

The contents were ae but unmistak- 
ably masculine—a pack of cards, a case bot- 


that he 


tle,and at the very bottom a jewel-case, | 
whieb SVilson recognized at once as Madaine 
Leblanc’s property 

His owr yold-stoppered toflet bottles— 
the gift of an adiniring public—and ivory 
brushes, and letters from his latest con- 


quest had gone out of his sight for ever. 
Later, the anxious public were gratified 

by the announceinent that Madame 

b 's famous diamonds had been restored; 
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| bind an artificial gunnery, 


| the plain, far, far away. seems to begin to 
| undulate. 


but Wilson smiles sardonically when be 
sees any notice of their glitter behind tne 


foot lights. 
It is not given to all the world to know 
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KANGAROO SHOOTING. 





HUNTER in Queeusiand, Australia, 
writes as follows :— 

Now weare all in our places, some 

idden behind bushes, others ensconced be- 


Lying down, peeping through the leaves, 


It is a mob of kangaroos that causes this 
appearance. 

& they draw nearer they remind you of 
aband of porpoises at play. Ostrich-like, in- 
stinctively one crouches lowor. Close to 
the ground you hear a “thud,” “thad,”’ 
“thue,”’ with two or three seconds interval 
between the sound of each juinp. Now it 

for the “old man kangaroo” has an 
unpleasant if not a tingling recollection of 
this sport last year. 

But the guns uredown wind and well 
hidden. “Thad,” “thud,” again, nearer 
and clearer, and now you catch sight of the 
mob ; he is close to you. You riseand pour 
into his bind quarters—for, unlike all other 

ine, it is nore deadly to shoot them well 

hind—three and one-quarter: drams of 

way he one and —_ eo 7 of shot. 

wn goes with a Vv nt. 
Pin the other barrels: Oh, for Ficed- 
er! You have just time to stuff another car- 
tridge into the right-hand barrel and send 
it after the last of the mob, 

Your neighors, too—who in all likelihood 
“Know the sound full well,” and have been 
watching the advance with perhaps lew ex- 
citable but not less keen interest than you 
—have also arisen and discharged a volley. 
Down you sink again behind your shelter, 
and the silence is only broken by the ex- 
piring grunt and fickle kick of “old man,” 
who dies so hard. 

This is the first mob. Stillness now for 
10 minutes or so reigns, unless broken ‘by 
an occasional rustie in the o— 

You get up and see a wallaby, with head 
down, going full lick through the ; he 
presents to you ashot just like a rabbit in 
covert. 

And now every three or four minutes 
you hear the ‘distant and random gun” of 
your fellow-sportaman ; for the marsupials 
are coming well. 

You detect the sound of the stock-whi 
Another volley. What unearthly sound 
it that you bear now? Is it human? Dar- 
winians might say ‘“‘no.’’ But you, on look- 
ing, see what at first sight you might take 
for Pandemoniun let loose, for, screeching, 
yelling, whooping, grunting like pigs,como 
the n King B +: resplendently red 
and goldly gleaming,in the midat. Sitting 
upon their horses’ necks like monkeys ona 
tree, waving their handkerchiefs and crack - 
ing their stock-whips, one is not surprised 
that it requires a great orator to :nake the 
colonial whites believe that these are really 
friends and brothers. 

The manager, assisted by a few stockmet., 
keeps them in excellent order. The sport 
now becomes fast and furious. Volley-firing 
has cominenced, and the distracted marsu- 
pial is having a rough time of it. Work as 
you may, although — cartridges do not 
stick, you cannot load fast enough. At 
length the drive isover. You take out a 
knife, and going to the spot where you hear 
the kicking, you administer the finishing 
stroke. 

Sometimes a kangaroo with broken leg 
will “bale up” and look like fight. But 
there are plenty of stones about, so heave 
‘arf a brick” at him, or hit him behind the 
ear with a good thick stick and he is soon 
finished. 

Now the guns come up congratulating 
each other upon the success of the drive, 
varied by the usual interchange of conver- 
sation where a lot of strange guns shoot to- 
gether—“I say! your shot came precious 
near my head.”’ 

But on the whole, at this drive, and at all 
the other drives we had afterwards, I only 
heard of ono of the party getting very slight- 
ly Bn a me 

6 rpetrator was voted a dangerous 
shot, although it was universally admitted 
he never shot any one else again; indeed, | 
for my part I do not think he bad another | 
chance, for I noticed that every gun daring | 
the week that was placed within a quarter | 
ot a mile trom hitn took good care to let a 
big tree intervene between him and thein. 
Thus, the Australians have as wholesome a | 
dread of being peppered as anyone a 
in other — they have a comparative dis | 
regard for life. 
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THE MAELSTROM.—The most remarka- | 
ble whirlpool is the maelstrom, or mill- 
streain, off the northwest coast of Norway 
and southwest of Moskemesol the inmost 
southerly of the Lofuden Isles. It ws | 
once supposed to be unfatboinable, but the | 
depth has been shown not to exceed twenty 
fathoms. The whirlpool is navigable under | 
ordinary circu.nstances ; but when the wind | 


| your plate clean. 


—_—- 


Bric-a-Brac. 


A Pain or Fincngs.—In Anedutes ‘of 
Birds the authoress supplies a characteristic 


instance of the clever way in which a rt 
ot goidfinches foresaw and provided spat 
an emergency. The littie couple built 


their nest on the snall branch of an olive 
tree, and after hatching their brood, found 
that their family dwel was growing too 
heavy for the bough whereon it rested. 
Fawn Aang Beane > {Sates the 

ndin ra w a higher stronger 
one with a piece of string they had some- 
where obtained! By this contrivance their 
little home was cuinpletely secured. 


Two Drawpacks.— George Robins, 
whose artistically written advertisements 


in London journals forty or fifty years 
; x b latior pata, 





have not been surpassed 
once described one portion bf a « 
he Lent me a to amped ‘char 
tion as rned,ainon r 
with a “hanging wood.” Five aston 
out that this meant sothing 
an 9d gailows. On one oceagion 
ins closed eacription of an enchant- 
ing estate with this remerk: “But tnere are 
two drawbacks to the rty—the liter 
of the roseleaves and the of the night- 
ingales|’’ 

Birp-Caek WaALK.— “we has 
heard of Bird Walk in St. James’ 
Park, London. It takes its name from the 
Aviary, believed to have been the first in 

, formed by Charlies II, who loved 
w loaf about there with his dogs at his heels 
anc feed his pet birds, Their keeper was 
called the Avener, and some old account 
books show the payments for bird seed. 
Charles also created an officer called “the 
Cockle Strewer,’’ whose business it was to 
see to the proper pounding of cockle shells 
(cockles are a sort of clain) to create a 
smooth, hard surface on the mall where pall 
mall was played. In that me a large 
ball being struck by a heavy had to 
sent through an iron ring on a high pole. 

ALLITERATIVE TITLES.—Alliteration is 
still a favorite device for securing an attrac- 
tive and harmonious title; but our literary 
ancestors seem to have revelled in its de- 
lights, scattering their ‘similar sounds’ with 
a liberal hand. ke the following: ‘Seven 
Sobs of a Sorrowful Soul for Sin; or the 
Seven Penitential Psalms of the Princely 
Prophet David, whereunto are also annexd 
William Humuis'’s Handful of Honey- 
suckles, and divers Godly and pithy Ditties 
now newly augmented ;’‘A Plante of Pleas- 
ure and Grove of Graces ;’ ‘A Delicate Diet 
for Daintie Drunkards’ (1576); ‘Diet’s Dry 
Dinner’ (1699) ; and the famous little seven- 
teenth-century bit of historical satire, ‘The 
Staggering State of Scots Statesinen, by Sir 
John Scot of Scotstarvet.’ 


Not THe Coox.—Brillat Savarin tells a 
story illustrative of the estiination in which 
cooks were held by the good livers of the 
past. An Italian Prince who had a Sicilian 
cook (the cooks of Sicily have been famous 
from tine immemorial), was once travel- 
ing to his provincial esta taking with 
him said cook, together with his entire 
kitchen household. Ata tuned angle of a 
projecting rock, the Prince, at the head 
of his long cavalcade, beard a shrick and 
the splash of a hody falling into the tor- 
rent far below. With a face white with hor- 
ror he pulled up, and, looking back, ex- 
elaimed, “The cook! the cook! Merciful 
heavens, itis the cook!" “No, your excel- 
lency,”’ cried a voice from the rear, “It is 
Don Prosdocemo.’’ The Prince heaved a 
sigh of intence relief, then said. “Ah! only 
the chaplain! Heaven be thanked 1’ 


TABLE MANS ERS.—Soine people eat in- 
mominels with great elogance; some never 
achieve elegance in these minor tnatters,but 
all should strive forit. There is no inore re- 
palee object than a person who eats noise- 

y, grossly, inelegantly. Dr. Johnson is 
remembered for his brutabh way of eating 
almost as much as for his great learning 
and genius. With him it was selfish pre- 
occupation. Fish and fruit are eaten with 
silver knives and forks; or if silver fish 
knives are not provided, a piece of bread 
can be held in the left hand. Fish corrodes 
asteel knife. Nevertilt a soupplate for 
the glast drop, or ostentatiously 

A partoftable manners 
should be the conversation. By mutual 
constant, everyone should bring only the 
best there isin him to the table. bere 


| should be the greatest care taken in the 


fatnily circle to talk of only agreeable topics 
at ineals. 


Love LeTreRs.— Rousseau gives a rule 
for their composition, which would make it 
appear a tnatter of the utmost ease. “Begin 
without knowing what you are going to 
say,’ aivises he,“and end without knowing 
what you have said."’ ‘That may be all very 
well,and there are soine who, nv doubt have 
been able to do it. The theclogical John 
Knox age ey A acted on the first part of the 
maxim. His first love letter was a compo- 
sition that it is difficult to iinagine any man 
could have deliberately premeditated. It 
was enormously long, reads for the most 


is northwest it often attains great fury and | part like a very dull serinon, and its first 


becomes extremely dangerous. Under 
strong gales the waelstrom lias been shown 
by statistics to run at the rate of twenty-six 
miles an bour. 








i > eo 


Hypra-HeaApDED MULTITUDE This 
terin is applied to the people speak ng of 
men as the mot the rar f The 
origin isthis: the bydra . ibulous 
monster, having imnany hea variously 
stated by different authors as p fifty and 
a hundred. Asscon asone of these heads 


was cut off,two immediately grew in its 


nentence—addressed to his ‘Deirlibelovit 
sister’’—when afterward printed made eigh- 
teen lines of clome type. The ordinary bil- 


let-deoux, however, is a serious affair 
whether ponderonsly spun out in long- 
winded periods like Knox's or concentrated 
and roan order d like Steele's, t! ve letters 
as probablv always been t ~asion of a 
amount of Drali “Dear 
Mistress Scurlock vrote Steele, “I ain 
red of calling vou by it name ;: therefore 
“ay aday when vou w take that of, 
madame, your devoted, huimble servant, 
| Richard Steele.’ 
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ROSE AND SKY. 





BY BILY CARROLL. 





A rose looked up at the summer sky. 
And she sald, ‘‘You are blue and bright, 

But you're often dimmed by the murky clouds, 
And eetied by the gloomy aight.** 


The roer looked up at the shining stars, 
And she said, *‘You are fair to see, 

But your lustre pales at the brighter beams 
Of the seun’s great majesty.’ 


**But I,** she said, ‘‘not a cloud can pass 
O’er my lovely, blushing face, 

And no fairer flower in the garden grows 
Asa rival to my grace.** 


, 


A passing hand plucked the vaunting rose, 
And before the day was o'er, 

Bhe was cast away asa worthless thing, 
That could bloom and please no more. 


But the summer skies and the shining stars, 
They are still the same to-day, 

And they live unchanged while the ages roll— 
But the roses pass away. 


THE BROKEN RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘' FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIGHT,” “WBAKER THAN 
A WOMAN," ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER LI. 


EAH had reached the end of the letter, 
but her senses were confused. 
Her brain was dazed; she could not 
tuink or realize her position. 

Her whole soul was steeped in the horror 
of dull despair. 

Slowly she again turned to the letter and 
re-read it line by line, word by word. 

The firelight, with its red flickering flame, 
fell on the white pages as she did #0,and on 
the desolave face of (Enone. 

It was her sentence of death; it was the 
warrant that cut ber off from all that was 
bright and beautiful in life. 

The two whom she had loved and trusted 
had betrayed her. 

Granted that Basil's betrayal had been 
unconscious, that he had fallen in love 
without knowing it, he should have told 
her. 

Ile should have trusted her, and let her 
decide. ; 

“T should have given him his freedom," 
she said, with a great tearless sub. 

“T should have set hii free."’ 

And Hettie, the fair young sister whom 
she had nursed back from the arms of 
death ? 

Ah, well, she could not say that Hettie 
hal betrayed her, for she had learned to 
love bin without the faintest suspicion as to 
who he was; but when she saw him here, 
when she knew that it was Leah's lover for 
whom she had learned to care, she might 
surely have trusted her then! 

Lover and sister had betrayed her; lover 
and sister were both untrue to ber. 

Her head drooped; the tire-tlame died ; 
the desolate face of Chnone faded. 

It seemed to Leah as though her soul was 
leaving her body ; acold chill and a sense of 
darkness caine over her. 

“It it be death, welcome, death!” she 
said, as the shadows closed around her. 

> _ a * *. * 


It was not death that came to Leah Hat- 
ton, only a merciful insensibility. 

She woke to find all her nerves tingling 
with pain, to find the crushed pages of her 
father’s letter in her hand, the firelight 
shining on ber, and the face in the picture 
looking down upon her in its calm, grand 
despair. 

She woke with a pain worse than the 
thrust of a sharp dagger, with a low moan 
on her lips. 

A faint glimpse of hope came to her. 

The story might not be true, 

Her father did not like her, and he had 
a taken this inethod of punishing 
rer. 

The very hope, faint as it was, seemed to 
ladden her and startle her into sudden 
rightness, 

The story might not be true. 

Let her think, let her go back In mind to 
the past, and see if anything in it bore out 
or eontradicted it. 

She thought of Dene Abbey first,and she 
reinembered the great green hill that rose 
between the estate and the town of Soutn- 
wood. 

It was on the other side of the hill that her 
father and sister had lived. 

She could not tind that the faintest notion 
of their being near her had ever dawned 
upon her. 

No one had spoken in her presence of a 
worn-out politicai agitator who had come vo 
Southwood to rest and die. 

But she remembered that Sir Basil had 
been very strange when at Dene. 

She thought of the long rambles, when, 
without seeming reason, he had lett ber 
alone. 

They had puzzled her at the time ; she un- 
derstood them now. 

He had spent those bours at the cottage 
with Hettie or with Martin Ray. 

She remembered his abstraction, his 
gloom, and her anxiety about him. 

Her father's narrative was true! 

She thought of the sad little story that 
Hettie bad wid her. 

It was all of a piece; 
word that differed. 

Hettie had told her what the stranger had 
said—that he was compelled in honor to 
marry the girl to whom he was pledged, but 
that hho did not love her as he loved Hettie. 

Her father wid ber the same thing. 


there was not one 


v 





Then she remembered the morning of 
Basil's return to Brentwood. 

He must have seen Hettie before he en- 
tered the house. 

How blind and stupid she had been not to 
have understood it before ! 

It was the sight of him that had caused 
Hettie’s Ulness—nothing else. 

She could bave slain herself for ber blind- 
ness, for her credulity. 

Had they laughed at her, these lovers—at 
her, the dupe who had been lett in ignor- 
ance ? 


If they had hed at her.no matter what 
it cost, she would be revenged. 

Every drop of blood in her veins burned 
at the thought; a hot flush scorched her 
face 


Would they dare to ridicule her ? 

The thought was horrible. 

Yet, when reason came to her, she knew 
that it had not been so. 

There had been no derision ; 
a tragedy of pain. 

She eed more than ever how it 
wus she had not seen it. 

It was that, of course, which had thrown 
Basil into a state of suspense and anxious 
gloom. 

She remeinbered also with a start that she 
had heard Hettie say, “I cannot bear it,” 
and she had seen Basil draw back as though 
he had been consoling ber. 

Believing thetn to be strangers, she had 
laughed at it as fancy. 

Now she knew that on one occasion her 
ears had not deceived her. 

“It istrue,” she said, ‘every word written 
here by iny futher. 

“Whether written in hate or in love, it is 
perfectly true.” 

She repeated the words to herself to im- 
press thein on her brain. 

Yet her reason and her brain refused to 
believe them. 

She had entered that room an hour before 
happy, loving, and full of hope; ghe sat 
there now in despair. 

“How sball I bear it?"’ came from her 
lips—a shuddering cry that she could not 
repress. 

“Through all the long years of my life, 
how shall I bear it ?"’ 

It seemed to her as though her brain were 
reeling. 

Strange words rang through it, strange 
sounds came to her, and a voice deeper and 
sweeter than any she had known sang: 


it had been 


*Sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers that 


And sweeter far ie death than life to me that loug to 
go. 

There would be no sweet release of death 
for her. 

She would have to suffer through the 
long years alone. 

The firelight piayed on the beautiful face 
of (Enone, whose sorrows she had sympa- 
thized with only yesterday. 

Now a whole age seemed to part her from 
that time. 


| 


| 

















Oh, kindly loving words that stung her 
now with unutterable pain ! x 

How could she say “Good-bye? 

How could she look for the iast time on 
the face that was as the sun in the heavens 


| to her? 


How could she listen for the last time to 
the voice that beld the sweetest music on 


| earth to her? 





| 


She tried to rise from the chair that she | 
had drawn near the picture, but there was | 


no strength in her limbs. 

She could not stand; she must wait until 
the first shock of her pain had passed. 

It seemed to her as though CEnone were 
living, and were the only one who under- 
stood her trouble. 

Great Heaven, how hard it was to bear! 

Se, through all this time Basil had never 
loved her! 

Why had he asked her to inarry him? 

He had probabiy mistaken fancy for love, 
and only when he met Hettie knew what 
love was. 


She (Leah) had worshipped him; she had 
made nosecret of it; she had told him often, 
with kisses and tears, that life held nothing 
for her but his love. 

Oh, bitter sorrow, bitter shame! 

He had kissed her, caressed her, listened 
to her loving words, spoken to her of the 
future they should together. 

He had prepar his 
home ; he had given her a wedding-ring ; he 


thought of herself as his wife! 
He had allowed her to tell him the deep- 


with his; he had led her to believe in his 





rouse to be her | 


had discussed his future with her; she had | Leah,” 


“Oh, my love, my love!” cried the rl, 
with great bitter sobs that shook her whole 
frame. 

(Enone’s words caine back to her : 


““Wheresoe’er Lam, by night and day, 
All earth and air seem only burning fire. 


Burning tire appeared to surround her, 
fire that she drew in with her breath. 

Kneeling still, she remembered how, 
years before, she had asked in her —_ 
tience of despair, to be delivered from a fur- 
nace of fire.’ 
waver had been granted; but it 
ave been better never thus to have 


Her 
would 
prayed. 

This was the curse. 

She had thought to escape it. 

Her father, in the very act of freeing her 
from it, as he thought, bad confirmed it. 

She could see it so clearly. 

Mettie had been sacriticed before; it was 
her turn now. 

She had said to herself that,if ever the o 
portunity were given her of making a heroic 
sacrifice she could do it. 

The time was come, and she was shrink- 
ing with body and soul from the ordeal. 

Whether she could escape it or not it was 
there, and she could not escape it. 

What could she do ” 

If she had dared, she would have killed 
herself; but she dared not. 

She must live on; yet the pain was so 
terrible that she could hardly bear it. 

What shonld she dn? 

She laid her desolate bead upon the soft 
velvet of the chair that was near her. 

Only a short time since she was one of the 
most brilliant,:most popular women in Eng- 
land, envied, beloved, admired; now she 
felt herself to be one of the most desolate, 
for the one hope she had in the world lay 
shattered at her feet. 

How long she knelt in the glow of the 
tirelight she never knew; but it was the 
sound of the dressing-bell that at length 
aroused her. 

She stood up then, with a scared look on 
her face. 

“T must live through it !’* she said. 

“] must meet my uncle, and smile as 
though nothing were wrong. 

“T must dress, talk, ineet hitn who was 
my lover. 

“T must go to see Hettie, with this sharp 
bitter pain at iny beart.”’ 


CHAPTER LII. 


MONTH had elapsed since the fatal 
‘}) day on which Leah had read her fath- 
er’s letter. 


She had nade up her mind now how to 
act. 

The doctors had agreed that Hettie would 
not recover until she had change of air,and 
it was arranged that, when the first breath 
of warm weather caine, the fainily were to 
xo tothe south of France. 

The Duke and Duchess of Rosedene were 
already settled there, so there would bea 
“home party” after all. 

‘Lhere had been some inention of the wed- 
ding. 

Leah's beautiful face had paled, and a 
wistful look had come into her eyes. 

She said that the wedding must be de- 
layed ; there could be no thought of mar- 
riage when Hettie was in such a fragile 
state of health. 

She spoke calinly, and smiled when sbe 
reineinbered how little anvone knew ot the 
pain at her heart. 

The General had demurred slightly when 
she refused to hear of the marriage taking 
place, as had been settled in the spring. 

“Delayed marriages are always unlucky, 

xe said to her. . 
“Mine will not be s8o,"’ she replied; and 


| he wondered at the strange sinile on her 


truth and his affection—and all the time he | 


had no love for herself! 


Hettie had won him—Hettie, with her fair 
face and wealth of golden hair, Hettie, whom 
years she had forsaken ! 

It was Hettie whom he had loved,and not 
herself! 

“I will j him imyself,’’ she said ; and 
the beginning with the first hour that 
she met him and ending with the pre- 
vious evening, when he had parted from her 
with apale, worn face, as ugh life had 
little brightness for him. 

Not even one circumstance escaped her 
memory. 

She recalled the little incident at the 
Royal Academy, when,referring to the face 
that sbe had thought like Hettie’s, he nad 
said : 

“Tt has the tenderness that yours lacks."’ 

Time went by unbeeded 


Whe gorges everything in the world but 
the task she had set herself; and each fact, 


brought with it confirmation ef the truth. 
At last, with white, tearless face and 
clenched hands, she fell upon her knees 


| with a bitter cry. 


“Jt is all true,’’she moaned; ‘‘every word 
is true !”’ 

She buried her iace in her hands—her 
love was slain, and she was weeping over 
its grave! 

‘*How could hao it? How could he do 
it?’'—that was the burden of her cry. 

Oh, sweet kiases that had been turned to 
poison on ber lips! 


est secrets of her beart, to make her life one | =e 


He had thought a great deal lately about 
his favorite niece; she was so terribly 
changed. ; 

Hw tried to believe that it was due to her 
anxiety concerning Hettie; but that was 
hardly possible. 

‘ She had such a strange expression on her 
ace. 


He could not understand it, though he 


| watched her k >. 
then slowly in her own mind she went over | or Reswsy 


One thing in particular struck him. 

She never spoke of the future,and her in- 
terest in everything seemed dead. 

She laughed and talked ; but, to his eyes, 
there was always more or less of effort when 
she did so. 

Her face would flush,and the light in her 
eyes was too bright. 

_ Hettie noticed nothing; her one great re- 
omc oy ry nen of gratitude was that she 

yO not have to go throu i 
seeing Sir Basil canta. abr eecwig 

The doctor had said that she must go to 
Mentone as soon as possible,and that in the 
meantime she must be kept perfectly free 


| irom all exciteme 
aay gy yp geen gh eal nt and must see no one. 


Leah, knowing th 
ab. kn é truth now,never spoke 
of Sir Basil to her. A 1a 
me... Hettie had been Stronger, she must 
ave noticed the reticence ; as it was she did 
not, and the Raronet's naine was never 
inentioned between tbhern. 
Leah went through what seemed to her 
the most terrible kind of pain. 
, received Sir Basil in nearly the old 
fashion, and was always cheerful.and ready 
to talk with hiin on any topic. 
The only difference was that she never 
went near him, never touched his hand, 
never held up her face for him to kiss—ali 


she 





her lovi tl — 


The pain was just a little sharper 
deeper when she found that he dig oan 
tice any of these things. eel 

There were times when she longed 
her whole heart to fling hernelf down = 
the ground and die; but, even as hate |} 
—_ Martin Ray alive, pride had kept her 

he had inade her decision, and nothing 
could chan ‘ —_ 

Basil an ettie loved each othe 
true oo ; * with 

Believing it, she looked the f 
face to see what w@s to be done. at in the 

Her first determination was that no one 
should ever know ef her discovery ; her 
sacrifice should be com “Tide 

rey mi say afterwards that she had 
been capricious or wilful, even false, but 
they could never ridicule her, 

They would never know in what 
her tather’s curse had fallen upon her. 

Hettie had never seen or heard of the 
ter; she had no notion of its existence, 
she should not have any. 

She had laid her plan of action, if she had 
but the courage, the strength and the aelg. 
sacrifice te carry it out. 1 

Sir Basil and Hettie could never 
that their secret had been revealed ‘ts 
Leah by her father. 

Whatever she did, they must believe it 
to be the expression ef her own the 
result of her own thoughts; they could neg 
attribute it toany influence to bear 
upon ber. 

Her life a then was very quiet, 
to Hettie’s illness; there was neither visit. 
ing nor the receiving of visitors, 

Frad it been otherwise, the strain 
her would have been too great, and she 
would have given way. 

She lived quietly through it, longing at 
morn for night, longing at night for 
morning. 

Her heart was dead with her; she scareely 
ate or slept. 

There were days when she scarcely left 
her room, when she sat there stunned, 
dazed, bewildered with the weight of her 
own sorrow, the grief piercing ever and 
ever deéper into her heart. 

No one guessed her secret or i ned 
that, though heiress of the vast w of 
Sir Arthur Hatton, and acknowledged to be 
oue of the most beautiful women in 
land, she was nevertheless one of the moat 
iniserable and desolate of huiman bai 

There were tines when she re that 
she had read of the agonies of death,of 
ple lingering in torture, unable to die; bat 
surely no agony had ever been so prolonged 
as Lers. i 

She saw every day the man whom she 
loved so well, yet who had preferred 
another to her. 

She had to meet hitn, to appear as usual 
with him,the horrible pain of wounded love 
and jealousy knawing like a hidden cancer 
in her breast. 

Every day she had to minister to the sis 
ter who had supplanted her, to cheer and 
soothe her. 

When she was consulted about the deeor- 
ations and improvements at Glen, which 
she knew well she would never see, she 
gave her answers plainly aud clearly. 

Without a break in her voice, she chose 
colors and ornaments, and talked of har- 
tmonious arrangements, and then went si- 
lently to her room to undergo the 
of despair. 

And when Sir Arthur talked about the 
future, about next year, when sbe would 
be at Glen, she always replied to him with 
a sinile—but that smile was sadder than any 
tears. 

As the days passed, she grew thinner and 
paler, and her eyes brighter. 

She never sang. 

She had never touched her piano since 
the reading of the fatal letter. 

Her interest in everything was dead. 

She spent more time before the picture of 
(Enone than in any other place. 

The terrible repression tol 1 upon her. 

If she could havespoken ot her loss, it she 
could have eased her heart by a flow of pat 
sionate tears, it would have been better. 

3ut there was no such relier; it wasall 
speechless, dark unchanging sorrow. 

Great silent woe looked out of the dark 
eyes. y 

“I wonder,” she said to herselt, “if I 
have accurrately measured iny strength? 

She did not want to break down in Eng- 
land ; she wanted to go with Hettie to Mea- 
tone. 

From there she would write to Sir Basil, 
giving him his freedom, but refusing to tell 

1im her reason for doing 80. 

There would be anger and surprise, but 
no one would Know her secret. 

And beyond the writing of that letter she 
never looked or thought; it was the end of 
life to her. 

Each night, as it came, she ineasured her 
strength for the next day, and each night 
a her weaker; but her a was #0 
well kept that no one suspected 

All the arrangemenis were made for thé 
journey; the Duke and Duchess ft hw. 
dene were awaiting anxiously the arrival 0 
the sisters, when a complication aruse. 

The member fer the county had died sud- 
denly, and this brought about the very 
opening fur which Sir Basil had longed. 

He was determined to contest the elec 


| tion, to secure his seat in Parliament, — 
| then to inake for himself fameand the na? 
| Ol a statesman. 


He was born for it; polities were bis ¥™ 
cation. 

This was an opportunity not to be lost. “ 

With some exertion, and with the en 
Sir ArtLur Hatton, ke felt reasonably 88 
of success. 

Of course he could not y —_ = 
ters, as had been ar-anged, to rancs, 


























































































am decided that Sir Arthur should take 
aod thither and retain for a day or two, 
and then retarn at once to he'p with his 


on eee alfected the sisters differentiy. 


Hettie had dreaded the journey with Sir 


Basil, yet had not liked to raise any objec- 
me reab had told herself that she should 
take her last look at his beloved face on 
English soil. J 

She made no remark when Sir Arthur 
told her ofthe change in their plans; and 
he was blind enough to think that her si- 
lence arose from some resentinent against 
her lover—so little idea had anyone of the 
true tacts of the case. 

They thought Leah very quiet tor some 
davs after that. 

Who could guess that in her own mind 
she was bidding adieu to the place she loved 

» well? 

. Once she asked Sir Arthur to drive her 
over toGlen—Sir Busil had gone to London 
on business. 

The General was delighted atthe request; 
he rejoiced to think that Leah took such an 
interest in the improvements, 

As he drove her along the road, he jested 
with her and teased her; he did not notice 
that she sat by his side, cold and pale as a 
marble statue, with such an expression of 
bitter pain on her face as would have star- 
tled even a stranyer. 

She was going to say good-bye to the beau- 
tiful house that would never be her home 
now. 

She wanted tov look once more on the lav- 
ish decorations, at the rooms prepared for 
her, which she would never use. 

She tried to picture Hettie there—Hettie, 
with her sweet face and golden hair, who 
would be so well suited to this dainty, pic- 
turesque home; and she wondered as she 
went through the rootns, 
Basil was established there, with Hettie as 


his wife, he would remeinber her and her | fixed on his with a stra 


great love, whether any idea would come to 
him of her suftering or of her broken heart. 

“You look very ill and tired, Leah,”’ said 
the General, in deep concern. 

He had caught sight of her as she came 
from the room that was to have been her 
boudoir, and she was off her guard. 

He wus shocked at the white face and the 
dark haggard eyes. 

He kissed her lovingly. 

‘‘Mvy dear Leah, what is the matter? 

“Is there anything more than fatigue ?’’ 

Sie raised her brave face, he never forgot 
the look or the voice, and said : 

“No, there is nothing wrong; and I have 
done nothing whieh could tire me.”’ 

She looked round for the last time upon a 
scene that she was never to see again; and, 
as she drove back, she felt that the pain at 
her heart could never be sharper. 





CHAPTER LIII. 


fF\UERE is something strange in Miss Hat- 
| ton’s tuee to-day,’’ said Leah’s maid to 
her confidante, the housekeeper. 

“No one seems to notice anything very 
wrong about her; but I am very anxious 
for her. 

“She is so thin that I can never make her 
dresses fit her now ; and she is often so col- 
orless that I have to use poudre de rose to 
inake her presentable, she who had the love- 
liest blooin in the world.”’ 

“I see the change,’’ returned the house- 
keeper gloomily. 

“She thinks too much of other people. 

— is nothing like taking care of one- 
self. 

“She has studied everything for Miss Het- 
tie’s comfort, but [ have never heard her 
speak of herselt.’’ 

“IT cannot make it out,” said the maid. 

“Tam sure she has not been to sleep all 
hight; she has sat up. 

“I saw death in her face when I went into 
her reoin.”’ 

“I should think there is nothing wrong 
betweeu ber and Sir Basil,’’ remarked the 
housekeeper. 

“No, I aunsure that there is not, 
reply. 

“They are to be inarried when she comes 
back froin France. | 

“Stull lam unhappy about her; there is 
something the matter, I am quite sure. 

“One night I had to go to her room, and 
she was moaning in her sleep like a dying 
child; and I have never seen such a tace as 
she had when I went into her room this 
morning.’’ 

For the day and the hour were comme. 

Sir Basil was to go with them as far as 
Dover, and see thei sately on board. 

They were all four to start by the midday 
train from Arley to London. 

Leal. nad measured her strength that 
inorning, and found it rapidly tailing. 

“1 could not live.through two more days 
of it,”’ she said. 

“Thank Heaven, it is almost over!” 

She was passive, while her maid took all 
the pains she could to hide the shrinking 
of the yraceful tigure, the pallor of the beau- 
tiful face. 

She inust keep up appearances while she 


” 


was the 


whether, wien | 
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_ calling every word that had been spok 

between Sir Basil and herself on that day 

|, when they had stood in front of it. 

It wus like parting with a living friend. 

She stretched out ner hands with a great 
ery When she took her last look at the room 
| where she had spent such bappy hours. 

Ail earth and air seemed burning fire. 

Oh, tor rest, for change, for the coolness 
even of the grave! 

Those who saw Miss Hatton's face when 
she left Brentwood never forgot it. 

It was a strange journev to Dover. 

Sir Arthur was the only one who talked. 

Hettie avoided either looking at or speak- 
ing to Sir Basil,and Leah could have laughed 
in bitter ainusement at the scene. 

Sir Arthur spoke of his nieces’ return, of 
the marriage, of Glen, of Basil in Parlia- 
nent, and saw nothing wrong. 

They stood together on deck at last,a blue 
sky above them, the sun shining on the 
white cliffsof Dover and on the sea, which 
was almost as smooth as a mirror, 

Sir Arthur wok Hettie to the other side 
of the vessel. 

“They will have so much to say to each 
other ; lovers always have. 

“We will leave them alone, Hettie.” 

So they stood side by side, the deathly 
pallor of Leah’s face hidden by her veil. 

A terrible calin had fallen over her. 

She loved Sir Basil still with her whole 
heart ; she could have knelt down there and 
covered his hands with burning kisses and 
burning tears. 

She held them fora moment in a close 
rasp, while she looked into his face for the 
ast time. 

The solemn shadow of etermity lay over 
1er. 

He was telling her something about Glen 
and about Parliament. 

She did not hear the words, 

To her the moment was solemn,as though 
| her soul were on rye marge her eyes were 

ned, lingering gaze. 

Ilow well she loved him! iia 

And he had cared nothing for her; he had 
preferred some one eise. 

L He was asking her if she were sorry to 
— him, and she was unable to answer 
im. 

The white lips were quite stiff and cold. 

Then there caine a shout from the sailors. 

All was in readiness; those who were tor 
shore must leave. 

The moments were numbered ; her eyes 
never lett his, her hand still held his. 

1) must go,’’ he said. 

“Good-bye, Leah.” 

He bent down and kissed her lips, 

He started to find ther so cold. 

“Good-bye,’’ he repeated. 

“A pleasant prosperous journey, and a 
happy return !"’ 

*“i00d-bye, Basil; good-bye, my love,” 
she said; and the next moment she was 
looking over the waters alone. 

H[e was gone. 

She felt that she would never see him 
again in this world. 

She was glad to raise her veil and let the 
sva-breeze play upon her face. 

She was free now; she need no longer 
keep up appearanees. 

She had looked her last upon him. 

The long strain, the long tension 
ended. 

The calin plash of the waves seemed to 
cool the fever that had laid waste her life; 
all earthand air were no longer burning 
fire. 

The rest of the journey was like a dream 
to her, and she never awoke from it until 
she stood in the su/on of the villaat Men- 
tone, and saw the Duchess regarding her 
with tearful eyes. 

‘Great Heaven,’’ she cried, 
Leah ; this is a shadow! 

“T thought it was Hettie who had been 
ill !”’ 

“So it was. 

“] have not been ill,” said a voice which 
the Duchess hardly recognized as Leah's. 

“Tam well; but my journey has tired 
ine.”’ 

“What has gone wrong in the girl’s lite?’’ 
thought the kindly woman. 

“The only thing that she reminds me of 
isa flower broken by a temmpest.’’ 

When chance gave her a few minutes 
alone with the General, she turned to him 
with an anxious face. 

“Sir Arthur,’’ she said abruptly, ‘‘what 
bas happened to Leah?” 

“To Leah? 

‘‘Nothing,”’ he replied. 

“Nothing !’’ said the Duchesss. 

“Are you blind, that you cannot see? 

“She has death in her face.” 

“My dear Duchess, you exaggerate,’’ an- 
swered Sir Arthur. 

“She has not been well lately: she has 
tired berself by nursing Hettie. 

“Besides, the journey has been a trying 
one.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense !"’ said the Duchess. 

“That will not account for the great 
change. 

“Jell me—for I aim her best friend—is all 
right between Leah and Sir Basil?” 


was 


’ 


‘this is not 





Was in England, amongst those who knew | 
her; but, when she was across the sea, she | 
could give way, she could droop and die as | 
she would, but not bere. 

She bade farewell to the grand old home | 
where she had been so utterly, but 80 falsely 
happy. i 

She stood for some time on the terrace 
where the passion-flowers grew—the spot 
where she hadi seen her lover first, and 
where her heart had gone out to him. 

1 he kissed the bare brown branches. 

They would live again; they would be 
covered with green leaves and starry flowers | 
when leaves and flowers wouid gladden ber 
©yes no inore. 

She kissed the pictured face of Ginone, re- 


. : . 





T} Yes. 
“The wedding has been delayed on ac 





count of Hettie’s iliness, but Leah does not | 


|} mind it. 


‘*Rasil would bave been with us now but 
for the Pariiamentarv business,”’ 

“And you are quite certain that there has 
been no misunderstanding between them?” 


pursucd t bu aS 
Liost as 
‘‘Basibeame wits s a8 iar as Dover; 
and you siiould have seen the lovers’ part- 
ing! 
*+*All‘is right there.’’ 
‘Beautiful Leah Hatton is going to die,”’ 


said the Duchess to herself; “and nothing | For Kstehe had only the conventional | lifted from her heart. 


will persuade ine thatall is well between 
her and her lover." 

The General did not feel quite so suré 
— all was right when he partea from his 
niece. 

She was not looking well, certainly, and 
the way in which she hung round his neck ' 
with k and inurmured words of grati- 
tude struck him. 

The Duchess made one effort to win the 
girl's confidence. 

The family had been a week at Mentone, 
and Hettie wasalready much better. 

“Leah,” she said gently one day, taking 
her hand, “you know I have always been 
your best friend. 

“I love you with agreat affection, and I 
am more than distressed about you. 

alee are not happy; will you tell ne 
w y ” 

Leah bent her head and kissed the kindly 
hand that rested in her own. 

“Tam as nappy asit is in my nature to 
be,”’ she repli gently. 

“Tell ute, Leah, is all well with you and 
Sir Basil ?"’ 

‘All is well,” she answered. 

“Dear Duchess, I have nothing to tell. 

“If Thad, it would be told to you, my 
best friend.”’ 

Her Grace of Rosedene was 
fied. 

“Ifthere is nothing to cause you unhap- 
piness, then Tam convinced tbat you are 
altogether out of health. 

“No girl could look like you do without 
some reason for it. 

“You have completely changed; ever 
one is asking me what is wrong with 
you.”’ 

After that, Leah took a sudden resolu- 
tion. 

There was in Mentone a celebrated Eng- 
lish physician, Doctor Evan Griffiths—a 
skilful prosperous man, very popular 
amongst the invalids and the English a: 
Mentone. 

He lived with his mother in a pretty little 
villa. 

Popular as he was, he had never tmar- 
ried. 

It was said that he had notime for woo- 


not satis- 


ing. 

Sue evening, as Doctor Griffiths ‘sat alone 
in his study, the servant announced a young 
ladv. 

She had sent no card and had given no 
name, but looked very ill. 

At first the Doctor felt annoyed. 

He had no liking for mysterious patients, 
and felt it hard that he could not have one 
cigar in peace over the Lancet. 

“Show the lady in here,” he said impa- 
tiently. 

But his impatience died away when + tall 
closely-veiled woman came in and stood si- 
lently before him. 

She did not speak until the servant had 
closed the door; then she raised her veil so 
that he could see her face; and he was 
startled by its delicacy and wonderful 
beauty. 

“IT know that I am calling at an unusual 
time,” she said. 

“T thank you very wiuch for 
me. 

“T have a question to ask you—a question 
of life or death. 

“Will vou answer it?’ 

“If I can,” he said. 

‘Does it concern yourself?” 

“Yes,’’ she rep'ied. ; 

And then he telt that death, and not life, 
would be the answer, if he could judge from 
her face. 


secing 
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Under the Hedge. 


BY P. C. BERRETTA. 











LL trou the = pleasant suuuuer 
onthe Williaus Farm, the two girls 
had been rivals, almost to the death. 

Society has its restraints—weil for many 
of us that it is so. 

For, on the last evening of her stay at the 
farmhouse, the heart of Kate Jarvis was 
full of cold and deadly anyer,as she review- 
ed the events of the campaign, and knew 
that it had failed. 

She had coine to that lonely and secluded 

lace only because Charles Edwards, the 
Lasdeome and wealthy widower from Aus 
tralia, was to be there. 

Throughout the cool days of aututnn, and 
the hazy beauty of the summer, she bad 
linge on, hoping continually that she 
might win hun away from Lily Melville, 
whoin, in her secret heart, she stigmatised 
as ‘a dark little thing, with not an atom of 
style about her.”’ 

But to the end of timne the question “Why | 
does a man love one woinan and not 
another?” will never be satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

Miss Jervis, large, tall, stately and fair, 
devoted to dress, and with social talents of 
the very highest order, had only received | 
from the gallant widower the ordinary at- | 
tentions which every gentieinan is bound to 
pay to the ladies near him. 

While Lily Melville, who was poor and 
unnoticed. who.toiled daily with her pen- 
cil for her daily bread, nd who was utter- 





| ly unable t follow the shifting fashions of 


ithe day.even if she had 


wished to do so, 
Lily Melville had won the widower's heart, 
and need only say the word WwW receive the 
offer of his hand 

Kate Jervis did not deceive herself 

She had watched their parting ily two 
days previously, and had read her own 
doom in Charles Edwards’ face. 

“May I write to you?” had been his last 
words to Lily. 


fet 4 


——— ——— 


7 rets at parting, mingled with his 
eu. 

Notone word of hope asto any tuture 
ineeting. 

You, she had failed, utterly and mini- 
ousty failed, and now she must pack up the 
useless finery, which had cost so much,and 
so back to the city, to the narrow, pinching 
consideration of ways and tmesxns, frou 
which, by the capture ofthis man and his 
fortune,sbe had hoped to have been for ever 
treed 


“If i could only spoil ber happiness, I 
would notso mach mind giving up my 
own,” she thought, as she walked alc 
the road that led frown the farin to the vil- 
lage on the third evening after Mr. Ed- 
wards’ departure. 

“But how ? 

“And how disgustingly self-satistied she 
looks. 

“I hate her! 

“T hated her from the first day of her 
coming, thuugh I did not thea know 
why.” 

Nt that inoment she saw the boy v ho wag 
employed at the farm to run on errands to 
the village. 

He was running up the road at agreat 
pace, with a countenance black with dis- 
content. 

“Have you seen Farmer Williams, miss?” 
he asked un xigusly. aA 

‘He came home from the village halfaa- 
hour ago,” sald Kate. , 

“Just my luck,’’ whined the boy. 

“TI wanted to give hiin these, and now I 
inust go all the way with them.” 

He held out two letters as he spoke, with 
an appealing look at Kate. 

One for herself,the other sealed with a 
seal, and directed in a hand thatshe knew 
only too well. 

“I’m going back. 

“I'll take thein for you,”’ she said mechan. 
leally. 

The boy gave her the letters, thanked 
her, and tore back to the village whist- 
ling. 

“Shall I? 

“Shall lnot?’’ thought Kate, standing 
still in that lonely place. 

She opened her own letter. 

It contained only the dressinaker’s bill 
for those pretty suinmer toilets which had 
been of so little use to her. 

How was she to pay that bill, now that 
the rich husband on whoin she had s° se 
curely counted had turned out to be a 
mnyth? 

‘It is too hard !"’ she exclaimed aloud, in 
sudden passion. 

“Why should this good fortune eome to 
her and not to me? 

“She shall never have the satisfaction of 
triumphing over me. 

*“T wonder what he has written?” 

Crack went the seal asshe trifled with 
it. 

But in her frenzy of jealous anger and 
hatred, only au “ironelad” envelope could 
possibly have withstood her hand. 

The next moment the letter was opened 
out before her. 

With a sickening heart she read the 
manly, straightforward propusal of tmar- 
riage. 

Kut her fair proud face brightened at the 
concluding words— 


“T had no courage to say this while we 
were together; nor have I courage to meet 
your refusal, even though it should bea 
written one. So TI will beg of you, if your 
heart is otherwise engaged, not to pain ine 
by the knowledge. ft you do not answer 
this letter, I shall understand that itis for 
that reason. If you do answer it, you will 
make ine the nappiest of men. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“CHARLES EDWARDS.” 


‘There is the answer,’’ said Kate spite- 
fully, tearing the letter across and across, 
and thrusting it deep into the hedge in its 
envelope. 

Then she walked back to tie farin., 

That night the first snow of the autumn 
fell, and the farimhouse was deserted the 
next day by the lust of its summer guests, 
good Mrs, Williams writing down the city 
address of Lily Melville, and faithfully 
promising t» forward any letters that might 
arrive, while Kate Jervis louked quietly 
on. 

. * * * * * 





Two months went by. 

Lily, Wiling away at her paintings, found 
time to wonder sadly why the hoped-for 
letter from Charles kdwards never came. 

Not for his fortune did she love him, but 
for himself. 

It was a inild, open winter, and when the 
holidays drew near, she took the tew dol- 
lars she had so paintully saved, and went 
back to the old farmhouse where she had 
first inet hit. 

Since she was to see his face no inore, it 
would be sotne consolation, although a sad 
one, to visitthe places where she had been 
so happy by his side. 

The secluded road that led to the village 
had been one of their favorite walks, 

There Lily lingered through a whole 
sunny afternoon-—the last of her stay that 
year, as her purse was nearly euipty. 

Some bitter tears were in her eyes as she 
turned to go. 

A carriage 
and not caring to be 


was coming froin the station, 


seen there, weeping, 


she drew back, with her face toward the 
barren hedge. 

At her feet something whit d. 

She | cked it up mecha to her 
astonishment, Saw a ir ‘ tler, 


with her own hbame upon ivelope. 
Under the ice and snow of t past duburbn 
it had lain, waiting for her corfiiny. 
Sbe could still decipher it,and as she read, 
a mountain of snow and ice seemed to be 
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“Thank Heaven! hedid love me!" she 
exclaimed. 

“Lily—Miss Melville!” 
voice. 


She turned. 
carr 
in the road, and at ber side was 

Charles Edwarda, looking froim ber bappy 
face to the torn ietter in her hand witha 

uestioning gaze. 
. “I was couting back for a few days to the 
dear old place,’ he said. 

“You made me very unhappy last au- 
tumn. 
“Yet I am like the moth with -he candle 
—not wise enough to keep away, even after 

severely burned.’ 

“I only found it this inoment, under the 

hedge."’ stammered Lily, giving him the 
ts that she held. 

“It must have been lost and hidden under 
the ice all this time.” 

“You would have answered ine then, 
Lily ?"" he asked. 
os er shy happy eyes looked gently up at 

in. 

“Drive on to the farm, my man. 

“We will walk,” he called tothe staring 
man. 

And drawing Lily's little hand within his 


r. 
ee ee 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


arm, they began their life journey happily | 
togethe 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TWICE MARRIED,”’ — 
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CHAPTER XX XI.—[CONTINUED. } 

T seemed an e ere the old house- 
keeper came,and when she did,she could 
give little comtort. 

Claudia had all the symptoms of rapidly 

approaching fever. 

‘old shivers and hot burnings succeeded 
each other in quick succession, and a parch- 
ed thirst was constantly inducing a piteous 
demand for drink. 

“Mies Barbara, you must not hang over 
her like that,’ said the good house 
keeper. 

“It's putting your life in jeopardy. 

“We must have a nurse.’ 

“Iam not afraid of the tever, and shall 
not take it,"’ replied Barbara; ‘‘but if I do, 
there are few who would miss me, and I 
could not leave her to nurse.”’ - 

“I do wish the doctor would come,” 
the kind woman, meditatively. 

“Ah, you're just like Miss Florence, for 
all the world. 

“It's just what she'd have done ; she had 
just such a spirit as you.” 

Again Barbara longed to ask about this 
wonderful Florence, whose name and mem- 
ory seemed still so vivid on the minds of 
the old servants of the household; but there 
was no time to attend to any one but 
restless, moaning in valid. 

It was scarcely an hour when the doctor 
came ; be looked exhausted and haggard. 

“It is the third case since yesterday," he 
said. 

“The poison bas been at work, I expect, 
seerctiy, and now it is appearing with a 
vengeance !"’ 

“Then itis the fever,’’ said Barbara, 
quickly. 

“Certainly,” he replied; “and you must 
not retmain In this atunosphere. 

“Where is Mr. Ashley ?”’ 

“Do not send for him," said Barbara, 
grasping his arm convulsively ; “he must 
not come in here. ; 

“Keep him away. 

“He can do no good, and he would be 
sure to take it.” 

“Why more than you ?"’ he asked. 

“He ces had it, though I contess there is 
sinall safeguard in that.” 

“IT can be of use; he can not,’’ said Bar- 
bara. 

“If you would have me keep my sptrits 
and health, and do my duty, I entreat you, 
forbid him to come near the rooin.”’ 

“IT will see what can be done,”’ said the 
doctor. 

“You are nobly unselfish, young lady, to 
incur this peril, and devote yourself to the 
sick ; but it ts a terrible risk. 

“It may cost you your life.’ 

“I know it,’’ she said. 

“Ig is of little inoment to others; 
ain pared for the worst myself.” 

“Then, Heaven preserve you !"’ said the 
doctor. 

“Your friend has been seized more viol- 
ently—I believe, from terror. 

“Fler best chance is in constant care and 
nursing—it is worth a whole apothecary'’s 
shop. 

“I will give vou some directions respect- 
ing her; and mind that you keep yourself 
well up with stiinulants, and take any rest 
you can—it is your only chance.”’ 

“One word, sir,”’ said Barbara. 

“Do you suppose that Miss Sabine took 
the infection vesterday ?"’ 

“Impossible vo tell,"’ he replied. 

“IT should suppose the poison must have 
been in her system, like many others; but 
with the horror she had of the disease, it 
may have seized her more rapidly. 

“But that matters little. 

“We must battle with it 
can." 


said 


the 


, 


and I 


as we 


patient. 

Claudia seemed conscious 
ence, and tears stole from beneath the long 
lashes, and coursed down the burning 
cheeks, as she closed her fingers 
over those of her com panion 

“Will he save me?"’ she said. 


which she had seen stood | “Compose yourse 


=) 


! 

| Barbara; “only the calm and brave,and we | 
| shall bring through.” 

saida familiar “And + Ashley,” said Claudia; “my , 


“He will be near pe said Barbara. 
f: try to sleep.” 
_ Hours pamed on; the fever made rapid 


more rapid than even Dr. Somers | 
bad predicted, and by the time the rest of | 


| the household were astir, the sufferer was 
delirious—a sof, gentle delirium perhaps, 
but still a complete wandering of the senses 
an utter unconsciousness of all around, 4 
restless, uneontrollabie anxiety, aliumost 
amounting to terror, that was nearly as dis- 
tressing a8 actual ravings. : 
‘ Claudia's beautiful face = crimson with 
ever, her hed li , her panting 
breath tabared and Pesautan. ‘ 

Barbara sat by the bedside, moistening 
at intervals the invalid’s lips and brow with 
cooling liquids, smoothing ber hot pillow, 
speaking words of gentle comfort and seoth- 
ing to the victim of herown wilful weak- 
ness. 

Barbara's back was to the door,her whole 


bent down to listen. 

“He will never know, he will never even 
hear. 

“How should he? 

“He has lef me; the cold 
soon shut mein, and I = shall 
more, no more! 

“Oh, my love, iny love!” 

“She shuddered, and then wen on in the 
monotonous unconsciousness of deliriuin. 
“My own, iny beaut.ful love! 

“He can’t reproach me; he 
angry. 

“No, no, I only did as he said: I was not 
false—never, never !"’ 

Barbara listened with a sick heart: she 
comprehended all now. 

Claudia’s weakness and suffering, ber in- 
tense Southern nature, ber slavish devotion 
to one 80 unworthy of her, her half-uncon- 
scious treachery to the noble heart she 
won; the reckless, feverish wilfulness that 
her very misery had engendered; all was 
explained now ; and the noble girl's svin- 
pathies, rather than biame, were lavished 
on the sufferer. 

“My poor Claudia,” said, bending 
tenderly over her, **be cousforted. 

“All will be well. 

*You know not how noble,bow unselfish 
he is. 

“He will free from you when he knows 


will 


av 


grave 
see him 


she 





you love another, 

“Only try to get well,and all will be made 
happy by his goodness, 

“Oh, if you did but know him! you must 
love and trust him, dearest." 

The words seemed for a moment to at- 
tract the confused attention of the sufferer ; 
an earnest, Inquiring look, a gleam of ho 
and happiness, seerned to comeover the 
wan features. 

Then the momentary comprehension 
seemed to pass away ; and with a low, pit- 
eous moan she turned impatiently from 


| her nurse, 





best | 
Barbara returned to the bedside of the | 


of ber | 


tightly | 


Barbara felt a gentle touch on her shoul- 
der; she look round, and saw Sidney 
Ashley standing by her. 

She started, with acry of surprise and 
distress, and without a moment's pause to 
consider the action, she took his hand, and 
half forcibly drew him from the bedside. 


“Sit down, child,” he said. 

“You are trembling from exhaustion. 

It was froin a far different feeling that the 
orphan’s fran.e shook, and her lips quiver- 
ed as she spoke, but she did not deny the 


assertion, and sank on the chair he drew 


' 





attention fixed on Claudia, whose dark 
eyes, wild and vacant, rested on her 
lace. 

Her lips moved audibiy, and Barbara | 


canhnet be | 
| ventured to murmur, 


had | 


she stooped over the 
Claudia’s face to prevent their meeting his | 


for her. : * 

“Was Claudia taken violenly? 
asked. 

“What did Dr. Somers say ? . 

“Why did you not send oe mee 

“She is delirious,” was the reply. 

“I think ber exceeding alarm bas hasten- 
ed the disease; but Dr. Somers has hope, 
especially as she is young and strong. I 
will take care of her, indeed I will—only 
be prudent.”’ ‘ 

“T cannot leave you to such peril,”’ he 
said firmly. 

“The danger has been incurred already, 
if there is any,”’ said Barbara. 

“I bave no fear; and there is no one to 
mniss ine if I were taken. 

“I mast, I will stay with her. 

“I have promised it.” j 

“Do you always keep your promise 7?” he 
asked. 

“I believe so,"’ she replied; but she heard 


he 


| Claudia’s voice in somewhat louder tones, 


and hastily rose to return to the room. 
“Child,” he said, placing himself Lefore 


her, “you are not always to have your way | 


in spite of ine. ; 
i shall share your watch,your nursing of 
the poor girl. 

“of bave had the disease; there is little 
risk for me; and if anything happened to 
you, I could never have @ inoment’s peace 
nore. 

Barbara would have remonstrated; but 
the stern though sad look in his dark eye, 
daunted even her brave spirit,and she only 
‘But your life is so 
uineh more precious than mine.” 

“You are wrong,” he said, bitterly. 

“I tell you I would not wish to survive 
the only being whom I can look to for symn- 
pathy, for a congenial, kindred spirit. 

«Barbara, either with me, or not at all. 

you remain in my ward's sick room.” 
” Barbara bowed proudly,and turned away 
to the room where the invalid’s voice was 
heard in piteous accents speaking her 
nae. 

**Barbara,”’ said she, ‘is he come? 

“Did he say he would come ? 

“T thought I heard his voice."’ 

“She raves,”’ said Barbara, hastily, as she 
saw Sidney Ashley's face, with a grey 
shadow deepening over it, bent on the un- 
conscious sufferer. 

“Yes; he will save you. 

“Be calin. 

**All will be well,’ he said, in soft, gen- 
tle tones. 

Claudia siniled, and seemed satistied fora 
moment, then turned and muttered on in- 
distinetly: 


“He kuows all, yes, and will save me | 


from my fate yet; it is not quite his voice, 
his look. 

Oh, my love! iny love! speak again: is 
it vou? 

Have you inaeed been true to your poor 
Claudia?” 

Barbara could not tell whether Sidney 
Ashley caught the half-inaudible words,and 
bed, and bathed 


ears. 

She gazed up again at him, to judge from 
his expression whether indeed he could 
comprehend Claudia’s meaning; but there 


‘“70, in pity, go!"’ she said ; “‘you can do | Was the saine quiet, sad look, that baffled 
no good, and are only risking your own | all attempts to read it aright. 


life.” 
“And are you not risking yours?” he 


said, with a gentler tone and look than she 
had dared to expect. 


“That matters not,” she said; “it is 
valueless, 

‘For Claudia’s sake, go."’ 

A spasin crossed his face. 

He gave another glance at the bed, with 
an expression that Rartere could not read; 


ao sad, and yet so gentle was the look. 

Was it sorrow for Claudia’s danger, or tor 
her faith eesness, that spoke in that linger- 
ing 


“Come, Barbara again said, impatiently, | 


drawing him to the door. 

A frenzied feeling of thedanger he was 
running gave hera boldness that afterwards 
— burning flames of shame to her 
ace. 

Sbe drew him half dragged him to the 
open door, then strove to close it after 
him. 

But he held her tast, and gently impelled 
her reluctant form into the dressing-room 
on which it opened. 

Then, to be> utter astonishment, he pass- 
ed his arm round ber and drew her w- 
wards him; bending his ud head, he 
kissed her pale brow with a grave, calm 
tenderness (hat was all unlike bis usual 
manner. 

She felt bow she could have humbled 
herself to him at that moment—how she 
could mg ty mee herself to hi:n al! her 
sorrow, eep sympathy ; but ber in- 
ise to Claudia, her own still balf-ameuspect. 
ed feelings for him, ~~ her silent; and, 
fearful of betraying herself, she quietly 
withdrew trom his encircling arm. . 

He did not attempt to detain her, nor ap- 

angry at the moment, but still holding 
er hand, he stepped back a few paces to 
scan her countenance. ® 


“Were you up all night, Barbara?’ he 


| asked. 


**T am quite tresh—quite well,’’ she re- 


; plied. 


| if 





| 





EE 


‘That is a matter of doubt,”’ he said. 
‘‘However, I shail make proper arrange- 
ments for your comfort and safety. 

‘Go now and get some break fast. 

“IT will remain with Claudia.”’ 

**] will not leave these rooms till Claudia 
is better,’’ she said, firtnly. 

“All that I need can be putinthe dress- 
ing-room for me. 

* You agitate her, indeed you do. 

, “She does not know you, and it excites 
Ver. 

‘Yes, it always excites persons in fever 
to see those they love best,’’ he said bit- 
terly. 

‘But, for the present, I fancy she has no- 
thing but past vague dreams in her heart, 
that neither you nor I can fully understand 
nor soothe.”’ 

Barbara made an impatient gesture as 
Claudia in tossed restly towards the side 
of the bed where they were standing. 

“Claudia — Claudia,” he said, bendin 
over her once more, “do you know me,Si 
ney Ashley, your friend, your ian ? 
Trust hin for your welfare, your happi- 
ness, 

‘He will watch over you, and guard you, 
forgive all.” 

he words seemed to fall gently on her 
ears; but then, a moment, she began to 
moan again. 
“Where is he? 
“Why will he not come; why will he not 


| claim me, as he promised ? 


“Oh, my head, my head! 
“If be but kissed this bu rning brow, it 
would be well; he is so noble, so good, so 


| loving!" 


“How wan and hagyard you look!” he | 


said, sadly. 

“Child,you have tortured and disappoint- 
ed me beyond expression by your obsti- 
nacy.” 3 


“I have but done my duty," she replied; 


“but it ig no time for argument now; I must | 


return to. Claadia. 
“You will trust her to me. 


“You will not ex 
i oe pose yourself for no 


Sidney gazed calmly at her: then he 
turned away, without obeying the natural 
impulse to press his lips on the pale, tever- 
ed brow. 

Barbara looked anxiously, fearfully at 
him, and he caught her glance. : 

“Do not fear,” he said; “I can wait: I 
can be patient till the truth comes to 
light. 

“Child, do you think your utmost efforts 
could avail if those wiid words have any 
meaning but one ? 


a 


“Leave all to me. 
“You do not know, do not truss ‘me 
It was surprising what a rden the 
uiet words leuutie from Reine) — 

the calm,strong nan was so welcome 

port even to her brave spirit; “nd then 
terrible responsibility of Claudia's 
was in some ineasure removed by hig 


paras interpretation of its ineani ap 
And yeta g, a bitter pang. 
mind at the Hea that he so Sorel Gael ber 


to trust her, believe in her, stake hig a 
life on hers; while to her, the obscure ee 
ti the devoted, the true, he wag 
sus us, stern, unflinching jud 

as it ever to be thus? 6 Judge. 

Was she ever to be misjudged, 

neglected, scorned, even where her 
heart—her life—would have been g 
for bim who thus iavished his w 
love and truston one all u 
unworthy of the confidence the "daw 
ae the pi 

en came piteous, moan sound 
and Barbara, with a sharp csltroplaane on 
turned to the side ot the sufferer. ‘4 


F 


ie il 








CHAPTER XXXII. 


AYS on, with little 
the dreary monotony of i oan 
save the slight variations of slender 
hope and heart-sickening fear, as the 
toms of the sufferer abated or increases, 

Serbaraie aren h had to alla 
kept up under the constant strain on 
hesith P still, her continued vigils and pa 
tions were exhausting ber. 

Her limbs trembled as she walked, and 
there was a dull pain in her head that she 
could not get rid of. 

Her appetite had long since forsaken hee, 
and it wasonly by the force of Sidney Ash. 
ley’s determined will that she was induced 
to eat an yaaee 

Sometimes she stole froin the room to 
breathe for a moment the fresh air, to relax. 


| the constant tension on the nerves, the con- 


straint on every movement and word ig 
presence of the sufferer. 

And then, when the excitement no longer 
supported her, she was conscious of the 
prostration of strength, the depression of 
nerves, and the utter hopelessnes that was 





| the housekeeper, her on] 


| crisis was hourly approachin 
, decide the fate of the beantit 


aul light, and love, and happi 


the natural result of so terrible a strain. 

in such moments as these the remem 
brance of that unhappy woinan in the Dell 
cottages,of the mysterious stranger who had 
appeared so cognizant of her story and her 
destiny, would return to Barbara, and she 
felt a longing to know something more of 
the secrets he had professed to know. 

Yet it was so wild, so improbable a story 
at which he had hinted,that her better judg- 
ment told her he was but mocking her 
credulity, or striving to work on it to 
further some sinister and evil views. 

Once or twice Barbara felt inclined w ask 
coadj ator, save 
Sidney Ashléy, in nursing the invalid, 
whether any one had asked for her during 
her attendance in the sick rooin. 


Then the idea tbat auch a question might 
lead to unpleasant surmises, checked the 
iu»pulse, and she remained in ignorance of 
what she most desired to know. 

Thus had passed adreary fortnight of un- 
reinitting exertion and anxiety, and the 
t was to 

betrothed of 
Sidney Ashley. 


Dr. Somers had said that another twenty- 
four hours would bring the fever to its 
height, and then the young creatare, whose 
lot s+ many would have envied, would 
either sink into the grave, or return to life 
ness. 

Wouid the life that might yet be granted 
restore Claudia to the chief treasures that it 
could offer ? 

Who could decide? 

Not Barbara assuredly. 

Closely as she watched Sidney Ashley's 
looks and manner, she could not divine is 
feelings or intentions to his suffering W 

Nothing but the graveconcern,the manly 
anxiety, the tender care of an aff 

uardian, a matured and self-controlled 
over, were to be read in looks and actions. 

He watched over Claudia as a father, 4 
brother, even a husband might have done, 
but rarely betrayed the emotion of a lover. 

To Barbara, Sidney's manner had been 
peculiar and chilling since that first meuor- 
able morning. 

The oe of emotion, the evcongr emer 
gret, the deep regard which even t 
and disap mies he felt bad betrayed, 
were totally banished from his mind. 

He was unvaryingly watchful over her 
safety and comfort, but cold, stern, and im- 
penetrable. 

And Barbara, in her turn, made a strong 
and generally successful effort to hide the 

in which this coldness caused her, and 0 

have with the saine indifference and for- 
mality as he chose to adopt towards ber. 

On the day when Dr. Somers told them © 
expect the crisis of Clundia’s fate, the 
weather suddenly chanzed. ht 

The scorching sun, which had brows! 
that fearful pestilence on its witheros te 
gave way to a dark, thick canopy of pte 
that promised the refreshing rain wh! 
might bring a healthful influence on the 





plague-stricken district ; and as the evening 
drew on, the cool pattering of rain-drope 
sounded like heralds of hope and mercy 08 
the verandah outside the windows of 
chamber of suffering. 
Barbara listened to them with 
the omen seemed a propitious one. 
She turned to the ved—Claudia W 
unconscious ot the blessing. non 
Barbara touched her brow, buat no 
ofr nition greeted ber anxious gas. 
The fever wes drawing to its beight- 
| listened 


delight; 
as all 


Barbara 


to the sound of her 
bored breathing, and falling on ber K9®™, . 


q 
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she earnestly prayed that the sufferer might 

be 8 . 

Long had Barbara been’ thus pleading, 

when a light inarmr fell on her ear. ; 
It was the voice of Sidney Ashley. 
Laying his hand for an instant on hers, 

he said : 


“Barbara, do you believe that God hears | 


your er?’’ 

«“] do,” she replied. 

“Then ask him totake Claudia to himself, 
rather than let her drag out an existence 
rendered joyless by the burden of an unre- 
quited or a worthless attachinent.”’ 

Barbara gazed up at him in questioning 
wonder, but it was no time for asking ques- 
tians. 

The safety of the patient depended on per- 
fect silence. 

Dr. Somers had ordered that no one but 
Barbara should remain in the room after 
adusinineris the opiate, on which every- 
thing depe . 

Sidney rethained only while the patient 
took the medicine. 

With his own hands he gave Barbara a 
glass otf wine, and then, with a cold look, 
and a whispered : 

“T shall remain in the next room,’’ he de- 
parted. 

Barbara’s eyes followed hii, and she felt 
a sharp pain at bis marked coldness towards 
herself. 

But the sudden moveinent of the sufferer 
called her attentien t the more urgent du- 
ties that pressed on her; and with « pang of 
self-reproach at ber momentary absorption 
in her own more selfish sufferings,she resu- 
lutoly devoted herself to the sole care of her 
hel piess charge. 

She arranged tho pillows in the inost com- 
fortable forin, drew the curtains, and then 
sat down to go through her lonely watch. 

The cool night seemed to compose Bar- 
bara’s fevered nerves. 

The thought of the near approach of Death 
seemed to bring earthly sorrowsand wrongs 
to their just level ; and a caliner resignation 
to the will of Him who doeth all things well, 
stole into her neart. 

At that moment she felt that, if Claudia’s 
life were spared, she could with an unen- 
vr see her the happy bride of Sid- 
uey Ashley, and even pray that she might 
be worthy of him. 

The peaceful influences of the hallowed 
hour, the solemmn chamber, were on her 
troubled, over-tired heart. 


The chastening of the proud, rebellious 
r poe was doing its work,and the bitterness, 
if not the sorrow of her lot, vanished trom 
the inusings of that long, silent watch. 

She beld the sufferer’s hand in bers, and, 
by degrees,she fancied thatthe hot skin be- 
caine noiater and softer,and that the breath 
was drawn more easily, and ut Jonger in- 
tervals, “ 


The sufferer slept more calmly and con- 
tinuously than she had done since the at- 
tack, and Barbara began to augur more fa- 
vorably than she had hitherto dared to hope 
as to the result. 

Hours went on. 


She ventured to withdraw her hand trom 
the relaxing grasp of the patient, and to 
steal to the door of the dressing-room to 
sign rather than speak the news to Sidney 
Ashley. 

He was sitting with head resting on his 
hands. 

Whether he had slept or not, Barbara 
could not determine; but as he looked up 
on her epprosaiy his eyes were so heavy, so 
dark in the lids, that she felt sure be had 
been either in tears or in the unrefreshing 
sleep ot deep anxiety. a 

‘*How he loves her!’’ was the involun- 
tary thought}that the look suggested. 

nd the speechless, questioning glance 
that tuok the place of words he dared not 
speak, confirmed the belief in his intense 
love for that ycung and inconstant being. 

But Barbara bad schooled her heart well, 
and she battled bravely with the selfish 
pang bis look cost her. 

“She sleeps calinly. 

“T think she is safe,’’ were her low sooth- 
ing words. 

‘*Be comforted, 

“T fear not for her now.”’ 

The tears gushed from his eyes. 

He grasped Barbara’s hand; held it in 
his, with a look that brought the crimson 
tide to her face. 

He half raised her band to his lips, and 
then dropped it with a sudden impulse, as 
if its touch had stung hiin. 

Barbara stole back, balf gratified, half 

ined by the strange, wayward reception 
of her tidings: and ere she had resuined her 

lace by her charge, a step was heard, and 
Br. Somers entered the chainber with Sid- 
ney Asbley. 

‘ew words were spoken as the physician 
advanced to the bed, exainined the pulse, 
and bent over the pale and calin face of the 
sleeper; but his countenance betrayed the 
satisfaction which the change occasioned. 

He turned from the bed with a smile that 
spoke more than words the hope he had tw 
give, and taking Barbara’s hand, he drew 
her to the other rooin, with a fatherly ten- 
derness which the girl had so often longed 
to receive from some friend in whom she 


could trust, without fear of changgq and | 


caprice. 

“You may ease your mind,my little hero- 
ine,”’ said the doctor ; ‘‘your patient is safe ; 
more thanks to your good nursing than my 
skill. 

‘“‘But how are you, my brave chi)d? 

‘“‘We must think of you now; or we shall 
have you on our hands next 


“] am quite well, thank SD@ re- 
plied. 

“But are you sure Claudia will recover, 
doctor ?”’ 

“Quite sure ? 

“Why, ne. 





“There is a great deal to be done before 
_ We can put her on her feet again. 

Still, the, present danger is over, and 
_ with her youth, and all the advantages she 
has, I doubt not we shail pull her through. 

‘But now you are to go away to bed, and 
slee -~4 some hours. 

“T will sit with m jent, and give her 
| what is necessary aa brag 

“Come, be off. 

“You will want al! your strengh before 
your task is ended, even if you don’t take 
the fever yourself,” 

“No, I will lie down on the couch, to be 
ready when she wakes up,” said Barbara. 

“She will like to see me near her; but 
when she is quite conscious,and out of dan- 
ger, I promise you I will go to bed.” 

“Mr. Ashiey, will you not exert your au- 
thority ?”’ said the doctor. 

“I have none,” was the cold reply. 

The look and tone were even more i 
than the words, and Barbara hastened bac 
to her bed-room to hide the gush of tears 
which this cutting, ungrateful coldness 
brought from her eyes, beyond power of 
control. 

She threw herself on the couch, hid her 
face in the pillow, and, happily for her, the 
prostration of strength and long watching 
overpowered all acuter suffering, and she 
sunk in a deep, dreamless sleep. 

W hen she opened her eyes she felt a touch 
on her arm, and saw Dr. Somers standing 
by her. 

— has awoke, and asked for you,” he 
said. 

Barbara went immediately to Claudia's 
bedside. 

Her eyes were open, with a recognizing 
expression that spoke of returning reason. 
Flow are you, darling ?’’ said Barbara. 

“Very weak,’ was the re ly. 

“How long have I veen ill?” 

“Not very long—only a fortnight,"’ said 
Bar bara. 

“You are better now,’’ she added, ten- 
derly emoothing her silky hair. 

The patient seeined perplexed. 

She thought for a moment, and asked 
feebly : 

‘‘Has he been here ?” 

“Who ?”’ said Barbara. 

“Mr. Ashley ?”’ 

Claudia sighed ; a look of disappointinent 
caine over her face, but she readily as- 
sented. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Barbara; “he has watched 
over you withine; he has been very anx- 
ious about you, dear.” 

A-+faint glow came over Claudia’s pale 
cheek, and a tremor crept over her lips, as 
she said faintly : 

‘Barbara, does he know ?”’ 

‘“‘He knows nothing,” she replied ; ‘‘I can- 
not tell what he suspects, but he loves you 
dearly. 

“Compose yourself and try to sleep again, 
dear.”’ 

Some minutes glided by, then Claudia 
whispered, alinost inaudibly : 

see ie any one else been? Any letters 
tor me? 

‘‘Dearest, vou must not speak any more 
just now,” said Barbara; ‘all will be right 
when you get well again. 

“Mr. Ashley is a!l that the most exacting 
or timid woman could wish. 

“You wmust trust him, dear. 
you tnust be quiet.” 

Barbara had not time to say more, for the 
doctor returned, and Sidney Ashley with 
him. 

Barbara saw the look of tender, anxious 
pleasure, the soft tone, the loving words 
that Sidney Ashley lavished on the sufferer 
as he bent over her, and the shudder with 
which the girl turned from his loving looks 
and tones. 

Ought she to rejoice that her own pangs 
were likely to be visited on their author ? 

Her noble, generous nature shrank from 
the baseness; and yet, was it in woman's 
heart to witness the uninerited tenderness 
lavished on one 80 regardless,so repelied by 
it, without feeling that the misery thus in- 
dicated was not confined to her own boson? 

“Young lady,’ said Mr. Somers, who had 
been steadfastly regarding her during the 
little episode, “you don’t look the better for 
your apprenticeship to my protession; you 
are almost as colorless as our patient. 

‘Tet me feel your pulse.”’ 

“Nor do you look well by any imeans, 
sir,” she said, a8 she complied,with a grate- 
ful sinile. 

“You have been overworked far more 
than I have.” 

“Yes,’’ said he; “only 1 am not a young 
| lady of eiguteen, and rather more inured to 
watching and anxiety than you are. 

“It has been a terrible time certainly.” 

“Have tuere been many deaths in the 
neighborhood ?” asked Barbara, timidly,for 
she longed to know the fate of her mysteri- 
| ous acquaintance. 

“Notas many as the violence of the epi- 





But now 





back to the childish days when the strange, 
wierd face that had so often attracted con- 
temptuous remark,had made her a creature 
apart from her fellows. 

She unbound her hair, and it fell like a 
veil around her form, when a knock sud- 
dely disturbed her. 

She went to the door; it was Mr. Ashley. 

“I am sorry to revall you,’’ be said coldly; 
“but I have n unexpectedly summoned 
away on most urgent business,and I cannot 
leave Claudia in any hands but yours. 

“Dr. Somers has left some inedicine to be 
given every hour. I will return to liberate 
you as soon as possible.” 

“Is that all ?’’ said Barbara. 

He bowed, and left her, and there was a 
freezing inanner, a strange constraint that 
cut her to the quick. 

“He shall never know how I have loved 
him,’’ she exclaimed, indignantly; “an 
when Claudia can be left in safety, not one 
hour longer will I remain under his roof. I 
will go away from him—away from every 
human being who has known me. 

“A curse seeins to rest on ny intercourse 
with my kind—I bring misery. 

“I receive coldnessand censure the in- 
stant 1 love, or hope for love.” 

Barbara hastily bound up her hair, and 
returned to Claudia’s room, her face pale, 
flushed, and excited. 

“Barbara, who is it?’ said Claudia; 

Oh if he is 


‘where is he gone ? 
“IT heard soine whispering. 
come! Iu pity go to thein—I dare not 
think of such horrors. Oh go, or I shall 
be mad; I cannot bear the suspense.” 

“Claudia, darling,’’ said Barbara, suim- 
moning al} her calmness to quiet the trem- 
bling girl, “you are weak and fanciful, or 
you would not dreain of such follies. 

“There are so many reons by whom 
Mr. Ashley may be wan on urgent busi- 
ness, that it is almost madnessto think of 
such a wild fancy.’ 

‘But you will go?” she said; “in mercy 
go and see, Barbara.” 

Claudia's frame trembled so terribly that 
Barbara dared not refuse. 

“I will ask what sort of raon it was 
who wanted Mr. Ashley, if that will quiet 
you, Claudia,"’ she said. 

‘*But, indeed, there is not the slightest 
cause for such alarm." 
“Quick, quick, 

Claudia, 

Terrified at the flashing brilliancy in the 
eyes, and the flushed cheeks, Barbara hast- 
ened to fulfil ber errand. 

It was not easily ascertained, as the ser- 
vants in that large establishinent were al- 
most as ignorant of each other's Inovements 
or duties as if in a different bousehold, and 
Barbara shrunk from putting the question 
so Strangely impertiennt asthe inquiry in- 
sisted on by Claudia would appear. 

She stole quietly past the housekeeper, 
who was lounging in an easy chair in the 
dressing-room, and went down the princi- 
pal staircase to the first corridor,froim which 
soine of the more private sitting rooms 
opened. 

She had to Mr. Ashley’s library to 
reach the butler’s room, where she intend- 
ed to apply for the information on which 
Claudia insisted. 

The sound of talking attracted Barbara's 
attention. 

First she caught Sidney Ashley's voice in 
astern, disdainful accent which she knew 
too well; then cainea voice that was all 
familiar to her, and that made her blood 
creep with its strange, unpleasing, yet solt | 
tones. | 

She had seldom heard that voice, and yet | 
it was too familiar to her, too iadelibly hn 
pressed on her memory, to be forgotten. 

It was that of the stranger of the London 
streets, of the Dell that had wrought such 
evil to that household. 

She shrunk from lingering, in the chance 
of hearing what was not intended for her 
ears, and hurried on to the butler’s rooin to 
ascertain the name, the nessage given by 
that unwelcome visitor. 

Fortune, however, favored her. 

Stephen Langton appeared, instead of his 
father, and he started on seeing her. 

“How is. Miss Claudia, miss?’’ he said, | 
hurriedly. 

‘Not worse, is she ?”’ 

“No, Stephen, no,” she replied; “but I 
wish tospeak to Mr. Ashley. Is he en- 

aged 9° 

*Yos, miss; he is, witha gentleman on 
urgent business.”’ 

“What sort of nan is he?’’ asked Bar 
bara. - 

“An old gentleman, as far as I could see, 
miss, for 1 answered the door, as iny father 
is ill in ped. 

“Atany rate,he bad white hair and mous- 
tache; though he walked upright, and his 
eyes looked as quick and bright as yours, 
Miss Barbara.” 

Perhaps another naine was on the lad's 


then,’ murinured 











demic would warrant,’ he replied. 
“A bout five in all; but many will feel it 
to their dying day; chiefly young persons, 
| «But, come, don’t let us talk of such hor- 
| rors, now that our patient is safe. 
“You are to keep your promise,and go to 
bed now; Mr. Ashley and Mrs. Soames will 
| take charge ot the patient.” 
Barbara obeyed readily, for she was glad 
| to escape from the sight of Sidney Ashley's 
tender loye-inaking, and Clandia’s neces- 
sary deceit in its reception, as she went to 
| herown room for the first tine for nanyv 
davys—to think and to arrange and collect 


her ideas and plans, rather than to sleep. 
She gazed at herself in the glass, and 

smiled in painful derision at the face it re- 

fi ted ' 

4% vy iAs eT ps x te 
yrriess, and é 4s # sunken—years 

seemed to have goue ver hersincethe mir 


ror had last reflected her image; or rather 
| she could have tancied that she had gone 


tongue, but he turned it more safely and | 


politely to the compliment th: # paid. 
| “You are quite sure, Stephen?" she said. 
| “Quite, Miss Barbara. 
| “J took him to the library, and left him 
| there, while I sentin ny waster the card 
| that he gave me, and I had a good look at 
| him both times.’ 
| ‘Phen you are sure he was not the person 
who came with us to the bridge the day we 
| went to the wood, Stephen ?”’ 

“Dear me, tniss, how can you think of 
suchathing? I hardly noticed that man 
much, for I was too frightened about you 
both, Miss Barbara: but I say that he had 


hair as black as yours, but the man’s was 
white as snow. 

Obliged to be satisfied, though unable to 
swccount for the wonderful similarity in the 
voice of two persons so wid y apartin age 


ind appearance as Stephen dé acribed, Kar 
bara rapidly retraced her steps. 
j (To Bz conTiNUED.] 
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MosquITors.—A very simple and efficien. 
remedy for inosquitows intincture of Per- 
sian powder. If the powder is pure a few 
— of yh ty ee neck and hands 
w 1 most Odthir inceqaiv» 
from thinnest skinned. 7 ; are 

Cotton Duck.—Cotton Duck bids fair 
come nore and more into use for 

urposes, somne of the largest inills in New. 

“ngland having thus employed it, and thus 
far, with satisfactory resnits. Thine and 
exposure do not seein tw injure the appear- 
ance or quality of the m -' . . wa 

Mica Mas&s.—The nse of fee naked of 
nica, for the protection of metal and glass 
melte ee ee and ve workinan 
ex to heatand dust, as " 
pors, is found to be quite narvicgable. ; ites 
Inasks allow the eyes to be turned ip aay 
direction, and alav adinit of the wearing of 
glasses. 


VALVK PAUKING.—-As a — for 
valves, the recently introduced eompound 
of india rubber and asbestos is said to prove 
ot peculiar value, especially for range 
valves or high-pressure hot water 
As it contains no wire, the inaterial can 
cut to any required size, and it will stand 
any teinperature, 


PHOTOGRAPH Y.—Some of the foreign 
pers have reported a discovery ia bhcto- 
graphy bya French scientist. He converts 
a negative into a positive in this way. The 
back of the negative is covered with soluble 
asphalt and then illuminated th the 
negative. When the exposure is 
to make the light portion insoluble, the re- 
mainder of the asphalt is dissolved away in 
any usual manner, and lastiy, the silver 
negative is dissolved off with the chloride of 
copper and a fixing agent. 
PAINT-COATING.- The Industrial Gazette 
describes a durable kind of coating for lamp 
shades, ceilings, &c., its advantages over oil 
paint in respect to beauty, perinanence, and 
cheapness, being quite inarked; it adberes 
firmly, remains of « brilliant white at high 
temperatures, contains no organic matter, 
and, by the use of suitabie mineral colors, 
can have any shade imparted toit. Pure 
zine white, or oxide of zine thoroughly pul- 
Verized is added toa solution of silicate of 
soda, until the mixture has the consistency 
of renew y 4 oil paint; the metallic surface to 
be coated 1s first thoroughly cleansed—zinoe 
and some other inetals belng treated with 
hydro-chloric acid—then washed with water 
and the above mixture laid on several 
times by tneans of a brush, until the surface 
is well covered. Only a short time is re- 
quired between the coatings to allow the 
previous one todry; but it is desirable 
that too much of the mixture be not made 
at one titne, even when it is intended to 
apply it to surfaces of considerable extent. 
—_ << 


_— . 
Farm and arden. 

GRoUuND BoneEs.—Ground bones make 
the best fertilizers. The effect is more last- 
ing froin the pure bone dust than superphos- 
phates, the latter having its effect in « great 
ineasure at first, while the other improves 
the land for several years, 

VioLets.—Few things are more valued 
in winter than a bunch of Sweet Violets. 
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| Some may now be potted, and they will 


flower in the window towards spring; or a 
sinall bed of them may be made in a frame, 
which should be protected by a mat from 
severe frost. The same of Pansies. 


W Eeps.—Our best farmers are beginnin 
to learn, and, in fact, most of them bave - 
ready learned, that the time spent in de- 
stroving weeds in the autuion is well spent 
and that if they would save time in cultiva 
ing hoed crops they must keep the weeds 
trom seeding as much as possible in all 
parts of the farin; a little carelessness in 
this respect will soon cover a farm with 
weed seeds. A single root of inilk weed in 
amowing field, if left unmolested, will 
spread over and take possession of a large 
field in a few years. 


For BEANPOLES.—A_ correspondent of 
the American Cultivator save: “In my own 
gardening I have found a most satisfactory 
substitute for beanpoles, which latter are 
not only expensive, but a source of trouble 
and care. I| plant asunflower seed by each 
hill of beans, the stock answering the same 
purpose asthe ordinary beanpole, besides 
sroviding an excellent feed for ny poultry. 
| have been using for this purpose a maim- 
moth variety of sunflower seed, inany of the 
flowers of which measured fifteen inches 
across the seed bed.’’ 


Rep Oak.—Ked oak is found in abun- 
dance in almost all parts of thecountry, and 
froin its plentifulness and its unsaitableness 
| for a large majority of the commercial uses 
in whieh white oak is utilized has been 
looked upon with contempt, but little de- 
served when its adaptability to the inanu- 
| tacture of furniture is taken into considera- 
| tion. It is more brittle than white oak and 

more porous, and this has probably been 
the cause of its neglect for shipbuilding 
| purposes, combined with the fact that it is 
| more susceptible to the attacks of the tum- 
rine insects which abound in salt water. It 
is not a wood which will stand the varia- 
tions of wet and dry; and while white oak 


was to be had in abundance, the red oak 
was thought fit only to be made into flour 
barrels. When sawed just so as to fully 
develop the grain, there 's question of 

ts beauty being ey ck wainut, 
in the eves of t 4 wh are mot preju 
diced in favor ofthe rich dark color of the 
| latter. 
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Raise Clubs for the Coming Year. 


—_—_ esl eS 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original OFf)-Painting of «hich our Premiom is 
an exact copy sold for 14,07), aud to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery in Amertea. It ts 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, aud covers 
more than five hundred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Oleograp! process, make 





it a veritable transcript from life, and iteombines In 
tescif all the beautiful coloring of the of printing, 
the clearness of outline of the stecl engraylug, with 
the nateralness of the photoerep Tie most dell- 
cate details of color and expression are brought cut 
with startling vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 


amination is the mind satisfed that it is net a plote 
graph colore! by hand. 

As to THE PosT, theregare few in this country, or 
any other country, whoare mot tautliar with it bs- 
tablished in 121, 1t be the oldest payer of its hind in 
America, and for more than hall acentury it hag been 
recognired as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of thi. country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fietion 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. Tir Post has never 
miseed an issue. Ite Fiction ts of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. Itis perfectly free from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, thau any other publiea- 
tion In the world Each volume contalusy, in addi- 
tion to Its well-edited departments, twenty -ve firet- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, aud upwards 
of five handred Short Stories, Fyery uuiuster is re- 
plete with useful iaformation and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Events, New lInventions, Curious Ceremontes, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportol all the Lat- 
est Fashions, as well asall the noveltics in’ Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest tuformation relating to 
al matters of personal and home adornment, and do- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it will 
prove ene of the best, most tostructive, reliable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDL." 


CLUBS. 
2 copies one year (and ‘*Presenting the Hride’ 


te each)......00++:. 
S copies one year 





$380 
5 00 


4 coples one year 6m 
5 coples one year &® 
10 copies one year 15 
D copies one year 2 


@@” An extra copy of the Paper and Qleograph free 
to a person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can comocice at any time dar- 
ing the year. 

Piece Three-Cent Stampe muat be aided to each 
subscription, to pay postage and packing on the 
picture. 

The Premium cannot be purchased by ttseif 
only be obtained in connection with Titk Post, 
one premium will be sent with 
Where a second premiam is desired, 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subscribers who design 
making up clabs will be tu the feist as eariy as possi- 
bie, and make large additious Ww their lists. ‘ur 
prices to club subscribers are so ivw Cat if Le matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a Orst- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subscribe at ouce, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the geller-up of a 
club of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo 
araph, ‘‘PRESENTING THE Hutpe ** free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also 


each subseription. 
another sub- 





Hew te Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Ordera, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
Fail- 


fer ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
teret letter. 





Change of Addrem. 
Bubecribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former pestofice as well as their 


present address. 
Te Correspoandenin. 

Im every case send us your full name and address 
if you wish an answer. If the taformation desired uw 
not of general interest,*so that we in the 
paper, send postal card of stamp for reply by mail. 

Address all letters to 
CME AAT Rs) EVENING Pest. 

(Leck Box 4.) 735 Sansom St., Phiia., Pa. 


an answer 


>: iu can | 
Only 


THE SPIRIT OF HAPPINESS. 
True joy or happiness is not that which 
now often usurps this name; that trivial, 
vanishing, superficial thing, that only gills 
the apprehension, and plays upon the sur 
face of the soul. It is not the mere crack 
| ling of thorns, a sudden blaze of the spir 
ita, the exultation of a tickled appetite. Joy 
| is truly a masculine, and a severe thing: 
such joy as was in paradise § [It is the re 
sult of a real good, suitably applied It 
commences upon the solidities of truth, and 
the substance of fruition. It does not run 
_ out in voice, or indecent eruptions, but fills 
| the soul, as Heaven does the universe, with- 
out noise. It is refreshing, but composed; 
like the pleasantnesss of youth, tempered 


festival, managed with the silence of con- 
templation. 

And it is best attained by a perfect’ min 
gling of mind and body. There can be no 
sharp lines drawn between the mental and 
spiritual nature. They merge into each 
other in the work of happiness, they act 
and react upon each other, so that to at 
tempt to cultivate either alone, or without 
reference to the other, can only end in fail- 
ure. Asystem of culture aiming at per 
fect joy, to be worthy the name, must em- 
brace every element in the nature of man. 
It must not only convey truth, but inspire 
the love of it; not only enable the mind to 
perceive clearly the true order of things, but 
lead the will to respond to that order. It 
must provide forall needs, must strive to 
equip the whole nature for the battle of life, 
and must never lose sight of the great truth 
that it is not only the mind that is to be Je 
veloped and educated to a perception ot 
h«ppiness, but the man. 

This whole result represents labor, The 
gods, says the poet, have placed labor and 
toil on the way leading to the Elysian field. 
Certain it is that no bread eaten by man is 
so sweet as that earned by bis own laber, 
whether bodily or mental. By labor the 
earth has been subdued, and man redeemed 
from barbarism; nor has a single step in 
civilization been made without it. Labor is 
not only a necessity and a duty, but a t)oss. 
ing; only the idler feels it to be a curs 
The duty of work is written on the thews 
and muscles of the limbs, the mechanisis «' 
the hand, the nerves and lobes of th: 

—the sum of whose healthy action is jo 
and happiness, satisfaction and enjoyment 
In the school of labor also is taught the best 
| practical wisdom, nor isa life of manual 
| employment incompatible with hich mental 
| culture and perfect bliss. 

———- <a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





| SuIT was recently brought by a resident 
ot Palestine, Texas, against the Western 
Union Telegraph Company for three hun 
| dred dollars damages for failure to deliver a 

message, and after a stubborn contest a ver- 
_ dict was given for the plaintiff. 


| A yYounG negro law student was the 
| other day refused admission to the Massa- 
| chusetts bar, not on account of 
nor for his failure in any way to pass a 
| satisfactory examination; but because he 
had written a blackmailing letter. 

Lonpon has its anti-Chinese movement, 
A company of Chinamen, doing busi- 
ness in that city, have gone into a scheme 


100. 


numbers foremployment as servants, farm 
laborers, and in the trades. The project js 
being denounced in mass meetings 

A Boy was taken out of a canal in Lon. 
don. 
of experts, who testified at the inquest, was 
that he might easily have been revived. A 
physician was summoned, but he refused to 
respond, because nobody would guarantee 
the payment of his tee. When a humane man 
was found it was tco late to do any good. 


IF there is one thing needed more than 
another in this country it is a law requiring 
belts, shafts, pulleys, and all such rapidly- 


| revolving machinery to be enclosed in some 


manner. Hardly a day passes but the press 
of the country is called upon to chronicle a 
terrible accident arising from the clothing 
of some workman or visitor becoming en 
tangled in the machinery 


Prince Bismarck is a 
no music in his soul.’’ 


‘that hath 
Talking recently 


man 


with a famous painter, his guest at Varzin, | 
he frankly owned that neither he norany of 
his children possessed even the rudiments | 


of musical feeling. Now and then he did 


not object to hearing a good Italian band- 
organ, or an accordeon, but as for orches- 


tras, pianos, the opera, prima donna—bah ! , 


he had no time to waste over such non 
sense; and as for tenor singers, over whom 
so many went into ecstasies, he could 
not endure them. 

A PRIVATE soldier at Fort Clark, Texas, 
writes that discontent in the army begins at 
the dining table, where soldiers receive pen- 
itentiary fare. From the lawful good ra- 


tions of the soldier, he says, there must be 


with the gravity of age, orthe mirth of a | 


his color, > 


taken pay for the bakery, garden seeds, gar- 
den tools, post library. post school, gymna- 
sium, trees, vines, bushes. printing press, 
improvement of the table, comfort of men 
in quarters amusement of the men (!) 
and music for the aristocrauc hops where 
the hungry soldier paces as a sentry in 4 
midnight rain. 

Tuat the youthful wives of the Hindoos 
are much under the personal jurisdiction of 
their mothers-in-law is a peculiar fact. Ap 


palling consequences have been brought to | 
The | 


light ina case of suicide in Bombay. 
wife, a child in age, who committed self- 
destruction, was driven toit by persecution 
at the hands of her husband’s mother. The 
coroner said that by far the largest number 
of female Hindoo suicides are those of wo- 
men between the ages of twelve and twenty, 
and that the cause is, in nearly every case, 
the despotism of a mother-in-law. 

NEVER since the discovery of gold in 
Australia, writes a Melbourne correspond- 


ent, has there been a greater demand for all | 


classes of labor, skilled and unskilled, than 
that which prevails at the present time. 
From the building trades and the gold-fields, 
trom the farms and from the squatters’ runs, 
trom factories, warehouses and toundries, 
the cry is for fresh hands. And ‘‘a few 
thousand domestic servants poured into the 


colony at the present time would be instant- 


iy ubserbed by town and country at wages | 


rel) would astonish themselves and the 


th 's they leave behind them.”’ 
AN Englishman has just established a 
iufactory of jewsharps at Troy. 
i. | that there are only two others in the 
country—one in New York, and the other 
in Boston, 
jewsharp it would be hard to conceive, but 
the process of manufacture comprises no 
fewer than thirty separate operations. The 
inventor of that humble instrument, which 
has been vibrating allover the world for 
centuries, is unknown to fame. At the be- 
vinning of the present century the jews- 
lhurp was developed by combining several 
(ferent instruments, each with a separate 
pitch, and in 1827 Eulenstein, a native of 
Wurtemberg, made asensation in London 

by playing upon sixteen at once. 
THE Arabs have a passion for flowers,and 
&s soon as their spring commences even the 
poorest and most ragged may be seen with 


| a delicately-scented blossom stuck above 


tor importing their countrymen in large | 


He was still alive, and the opinion | 


his ear, the stalk resting amid the folds of | 


his turban, and the flower projecting _ tor- 
ward over his dark cheek. Those who have 
had thirty years’ knowledge of these peo- 
ple, assert that they will almost go without 
bread to buy flowers. And there is some- 
thing in the sight of a gaunt toil-worn Arab, 
Whose sole garment may consist of a piece 
of coarse sacking and a ragged old turban, 
with a bunch of delicate spring blossoms 
drooping their cool freshness against his 
ewarthy cheek, which stirs a strange ming- 
ling of sympathy, pity and admiration. 


ACCORDING to a recent writer, but half 


of the 52,000,000 people of the United | 


_ States can be reckoned in the working force 


of the nation. The earnings of this work- 


ing force, male and female, cannot exceed 
ao average of #1 a day each for the 365 davs 


of the year, so that the annual income of | 
the people,in round numbers is $10,000,000, - | 


000. He estimates that the sustenance of 


Cur population averages forty-five cents a 
} - £ h ny r ~ 3 ; 
nan, Woman and child, so that 


aay r en 
ninety ents of everw d 


llar earned is con- 
leaving but ten per cent. of the an 
nual earnings to maintain existing capital, 
and increase the nation’s wealth. His opin- 


ton Ws Uial the increase in wealth is leas than 


a 


$500,000,000 annually. His Purpose ip this 
exhibit is to encourage economy. Learn to 
work more thoroughly, more savingly; t¢ 
raise as muchas possible with as 


It is | 


A simpler instrument than the | 


_ waste as possible, is his injunction, The 
' lesson which he teaches is the one which of 
all peoples on earth the people of the United 
States need to learn. 
A SIGNIFICANT feature of the use of 

tric lights in agriculture, and one pregnant 
with great possibilities for the insect-tor- 
mented farmer, 1s, a London paper thinks, 
the wonderful inducement which the 
offers to allsorts and conditions of insecis 
to attempt multitudinous suicide by bang- 
ing their heads against the crystal globe al] 
through the night and the small hours of 
the morning. A simple mechanical ay. 
rangement, in the shape of a grated trap, 
into which the impulsive creetures could 
fall, and whence they could not extricate 
/ themselves, would assist them to complete 


gle electric light near a hop-garden or 4° 
_corn-field would completely exterminate 
' many dreaded insects, is, of course,not cer. 
| tain, bat it is possible—perilously possible” 
| for the bugs and beetles. 


THE population of the earth has 
been a fascinating study for statisticians 
Behm and Wagner, who have just pub. 
lished an amended edition of a former work 
in Germany. They give the total as 1,433 - 
887,500—which is about 22,000,000 less than 
their estimate of two years ago. They 





have concluded that China has 50,000,600 ° 


less that they formerly supposed. There 


has thus been an actual increase of about - 


38,000,000 in the population of the globe— 
an increase, however, which must be spread 
over a period of ten years, as many of the 
recent censuses are decennial. For Europe 
the present population is rated at 328,743,- 
400, showing an increase of 12,000,000 over 
the previous figures by the operation of the 
censuses. In Asia, making allowance for 
the readjustment of the populatian of China, 
there has been an increase of 20,000,000, the 
present population being set down at 795,- 
591,000. Of .course the estimates must be 
sometimes little better than guesses, for ex 
ample, for such places as Africa. For this 
continent, Dr. Rohlfs maintains that an esti- 
mate of 100,000,000 is quite enough, while 
Behm and Wagner retain the old figures of 
| 200,000,000 with considerable hesitation. 
Tue Frengh Chambers have voteda sum 
of $20,000 for the extirpation of wolves. 
One of the Paris papers has undertaken the 
defense of that modest and much maligned 
animal. Itsays: ‘‘The wolf isa calumni- 
ted animal. He is pensive, haughty, pru- 
dent and retiring. He keeps his own com- 
pany, aloot from man, because he knows 
that he is a victim of prejudice, and that 
| his manners are not attractive. He is nota 
flatterer like the dog, nor is he a stupid slave 
‘like the ass. With great good sense be un- 
derstands that he is not fitted to shine in so- 
ciety, to amuse an audience like a monkey, 
| or to impress it like an elephant. He is 
misanthropic, but who can blame him? He 
is reproached with a partiality for spring 
| lamb. In the first place, he likes it. Vain- 
ly shall a whole faculty of philoso- 
phers counsel him to adopt a vegetable diet; 
for all reply he will point to the teeth given 
him by all-wise Nature. We, too, like 
spring lamb, and we have the innocent 
young of the sheep butchered by licensed 
slaughterers and exposed for sale at a mer- 
cenary price. The wolf, unable to buy, has 
to kill for himself, and this he does in per- 
| son, after a hundred hesitations, and when 
impelled by the pangs of famine. ‘Hun- 
| ger,’ says the proverb, ‘brings the wolf out 
| of the wood,’ and this saying, extorted from 
| the reluctant conscience of man, conveys 
| the highest praise of the wolf, implying 4 
mental struggle, a previous repugnance. 
Being unable to deal with the butcher, and 
opposed to the exactions of middle men, the 
wolf hasto call in personon the lamb. 
He transacts his business with celerity, 1s 
good breeding making him averse to caus- 
ing public scandal. As for the lamb, des- 
tined to be eaten anyhow, it can make very 
little difference to him how he 1s eatermin- 
ated 


indeed, it is altegether probable that 
if the lamb’s tastes could be ascertained, it 
would be found that he prefers the health- 
ful excitement of death by the wolf's jaws 
to the tedious and debasing formalities of 
| the slaughter-house.’’ 


their work of self-destruction. That a sin-. 
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_ [HE DATE IN THE RING, 





BY 6. E. W. 





The woman dressed her tor farewell 
In snowy silk and lace; 

A crown of her braided hair they set 
Above her quiet face, 

And on her placid breast they laid 

White roses as became a maid. 


Her mother bent and kissed her lips, 
and kissed her braided hatr, 

And folded down the peacetul hands 
Upon the bosom fatr, 

And, weeping, saw on one a ring, 

A little golden time-worn thing. 


she took It from the icy hand, 
And looked for rhyme or name, 
Something to say why tt was there, 
From whose fond thought it came, 
She only saw, throngh many a tear, 
A date long past—(ay, month and vear. 


*°Twas some school fllaw's gift, ** she sighed, 
“The child forgot to show, ** 

And put it back iv its own place 
With tender touch and slow; 

And saw its tiny glitter rest 

Like sunshine on thit quiet breast, 


Ah, little ring, you kept it well, 
The secret of your date ! 

Whate'er its caning, It goes untold 
Beyond the earth and fate; 

Vain or blessing—who can say 

Hiow much of either in it lay! 


We watch the light In our darling's eyes, 
The lines that the slow years bring, 
Yet know as little what they mean 
As the seerct o-7 the ring. 
Joy or surrow—Goil only knows 
How imuch of both lles under the rose, 


Aunt Tabitha. 


BY FLORENCE MEURER. 














UT we must have new dresses for New 
} Year's Day !’’ said Audrey Velveton,as 
she sit on the hearthrug in front of the 
fire, her suapely arins folded behind her 
heal, her eyes fixed meditatively on the 
gicam of the shining coals, 

“Ofcourse we must,”’ said Muriel, glano- 
ing sleepiiy up trom the pages of the book 
she was reading. 

Mrs. Veiveton. a tall handsome matron, 
who was arranging Japanese fans on the 
wall, looked perturbed as the words reach- 
ed her errs. 

“Girls,” said she, “don’t talk nonsense. 

“Where a.e we to get the money for new 
dresses, I'd like to know ? 

“Resides, there are the lemon-colored 
silks that you only wore twice,”’ 

“Lemon is hideous anywhere except at a 
ball,"’ said Muriel critically. 

“Then toere are your white gros grains,”’ 
said Mrs. Velveton. 

“IT don’t dare to think what the dress- 
maker's bill will be for thuse two dresses.’’ 

‘‘Mamina, it you want us to go into a 
convent, say so,’’ mildly yawned Audrey,a 
tall, blonde beauty, with Huffy yellow hair, 
liquid blue eyes, and a complexion artfully 
heightened hy cosmetica, 

“But don’t humiliate us by expecting us 
to wear turned over dresses on New Year’s 
Day, when all the world comes out in their 
best and brightest garb.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what to do,” said 
Mrs. Velveton, bursting into tears. 

“Why, ordertwo pale blue damasses,”’ 
aid Muriel serenely; “and let Madame 
Elisette make them, and supply the trim- 
inings, 

“Then you will be sure to have every- 
thing comme il faut.” 

“But two hundred and fifty dollars 
would not cover the bill!’’ cried Mrs. Velve- 
ton. 

“People who move in society ust keep 
up with the times,’’ said Audrey. 

“Do vou think I have a gold mine at my 
command ?” shrieked Mrs. Velveton,driven 
nearly to desperation by the placid insist- 
ance of her two doll-like daughters. 
“Write to aunt Tabby,” suggested Mu- 
riel, complacently viewing the tip of her 
Satin-slippered foot as it buried itself in the 
fleecy pile of the white Angora rug. 

“I’ve written until I am ashained,”’ said 
Mrs. Velveton hysterically. 

“In the last letter I told her that I had 
opened a boarding-house, and she sent me 
fitty to help buy furniture for the 
boarders, 

“And how can i have the tace to apply to 
her again?” 

“Make up soine plausible new story,” 
Iurmured Muriel. 

“What's the use of having anold aunt 
made of money if you can’t squeeze a little 
out of her now and then? 

“Tell her there's somebody dead and 
there's got to be a funeral.’’ 

“That’s nonsense,” said Mrs. Velveton 
gloomily. 

; “Anant Tabby isn’t the fool you take her 
ory” 

“Well, by hook or by crook new dresses 
we must have,’ announced Audrey. 


She had lived a life of show 
and hollow display. , 

She had brought up her two handsome 
daugiters to care only for » wiety—to vim 
only tor the goal of rich husbands. 

But here they were in their third season, 
and the Misses Velvetou were the Misses 
Velveton still. 
aoe be dlape had far outrun her slender 
income ; she was hopelessly in debt, and 
haunted constantly by the horrible vilead 
of duns, bills and sheriff's sales: and now 
Audrey and Muriel declared that they must 
have new dresses for the coming “New 
Year’s Day.” 

“You must do with the lemon-colored 
Ganon or the white gros grains,” said 
“As for anything new, it’s entirely out of 
the question.” 

“Then,” said Audrey, “we'll close the 
house, and direct Sniffen to say that we are 
ar: home. > 

“I won’ta at all if 1] can’ 
like a lady a 

Mrs. Velveton looked dismayed. 

New Year's Day was notoriously a “Great 
Exhibition” day so tar as the gentlemen 
were concerned. 

There was always a possibility that Mu- 
rie] and ge A might make an impression 
upon some “gilded youth’ on New Year's 
Day, which might happily terminate in 


matrimony. 

Secluding themselves would be social 
suicide, and Mrs. Velveton was just open- 
ing her mouth to reimcnstrate, when Snif- 
fen, the tall servant-mman whoin they kept 
because he was ‘so much more genteel than 
a maid,” brought in a letter. 

“It's from aunt Tapby,” cried Mrs. Velve- 
ton, and she made haste to open it. 

Out fell a check for tive hundred dollars, 
made payable to the order of Venetia 
Velveton, and signed ‘Tabitha Clark.”’ 

Audrey picked it up witha shriek of de- 
light and surprise. 

“The old darling!’ she cried. ‘“It'sa 
present for us, of course—a New Year's 
present!” 

‘“‘Nothing of the sort!’’ said Mrs. Velve- 


ton, with a gradually elongating visage. 
“Listen to what she says, girls.” 


“My DEAR NIECE VELVETON 
“This isto inform you that I have re- 
ceived — that my yrand-niece and 
your cousin, Mabel Wilton, has been lefta 
orphan at No. — Morton Street, Williams- 
burg, and that she is in great want. I en- 
close a check for five hundred dollars in or- 


excitewent, 


for her a respectable outfit and «a sewing- 
machine. The residue ofthe money, after 
the above investments have been made, is 
to pay her expenses at your boarding-house 
for such time as it may suffice. Pray let me 


lan, I flatter nyself that I can be servicea- 
bie to both you and her. So no more at 
present from 
Your aunt, 
“TABITHA CLARK. 
“Cranberry Cottage, Deceinber 18—’’ 


“Flinty-hearted old miser!’’ Audrey 
said. 
“Our boarding-house, indeed !"’ said Mu- 
riel, looking satirically around at the ele- 
gant drawing-room, where Suitlen was just 
lighting the chandelier’s wax candles. 

Mable Wilton!’ thoughtfully repeated 
Mrs. Velveton. 

“] don’t know or care anything about 
her. 

“A on | girl, I suppose—or something 
of that sort 

“T will tell you what, girls, I have an 
idea. ae 

“T have a good mind Ww take this five hun- 
dred dollars, and buy your dresses tor New 
Year's. 

“It really seems to have cone to us quite 
providentially. 

“And then, when New Year’s Day is 





over, I can go to Williamsburg,or wherever 


| it is, and take your cousina tew dollars, and 





“And Soprini must set the table ; he dves | 


ket up the things so stylishly !’’ 

“Couldn’t we manage the refreshments 
ourselves?” said Mrs. Velveton wistfully. 
‘‘Soprini is so dreadfully extravagant in 
his charges. 

“And when I was a girl, we used to make 
the chicken salads,and pickled oysters our- 
Selves, and pe 

“OR, when you were a girl 
Muriel, with calm indolence. 

‘That was in the dark ages of the world, 
mamma, 

“Surely you can’t ex us to go back 
to those times?” . _ von 
Mrs. Velveton sighed. 





1” repeated 


in 





ive hera little good advice, and perhaps 
rire a sewing-machine for her tor a month 
or two. 

“The notion of bringing her here,you see, 


| is siinply preposterous.”’ 


“Of course,” said Audrey. 

“Tu be sure,”’ ehimed in Muriel. 

The new dresses were purchased, and 
Madatne Elisette herself ‘composed theimn’”’ 
to the satistaction of even the M isses Velve- 
ton. 

And Sopripi_ received carte blanche w set 
the table,and Vaudoir had the flower order, 
and Mrs. Velveton congratulated herself 
that nothing was wanting. 

New Year's day caine, cold and clear,and 


glittering, with sparkling snow below, and 


a heaven of glorious blue above. 

Ting-a-ling went the bell before Sniffen 
had buttoned on his new livery-coat. 

“Our first eall,’’ said Audrey, giving her 

le-blue train a shake-out. 

“What antediluvian can it be, to come at 
this time ?”’ 

**]’m sure I can’t imagine,"’ said Muriel, 
posing her face into the regulation delight- 


ed sinile. 
And in walked a little old woman, ina 
snuff-colored suit and round spectacles, 
followed by a tall, pale girl, in shabby 
black. ; 
“Aunt Tabitha’ cried Mrs. Velveton, 
who, in a decollete dressof black satin and 





der that you may find her out and purchase | tailed its way up the 





know when the money is all spent. By this 








| 


| 


aruby necklace, had just swept into the 


room. 


“Yes,”’ said the old woman, looking 
keenly around her yes, youare right, 
Venetia— aunt Talitha id Mabel Wil 
ton ! 


° 


‘‘How caine I hers 


‘Why, Mabel, in her loneliness and trou- | 
| ble came ont to Cranberry Farm and ap- | 


| pealed to me. 











“To my amazement, she had never even 
heard of her cousins, the Velvetons. 

“The check was duly cashed,as my bank- 
er notified me. 

“But I said to myself ‘Poor Venetia! 

“Boarding-house keeping is a grinding 
business, 

“I'll go down myself and see what the 
trouble is. 

“Upon my word, you live in royal style 
here-—with a tnan-servant and Turkey car- 
pets, and dresses I should say costa hun- 
dred dollars z piece ! 

“How many boarders do you keep? 

“And what do they pay you a week?" 

Mrs. Velveton burst into tears, 

“I see," said the old dame crisply. 

“No, Venetia, don't begin to make ex- 
cuses, . 

“You have told 
ready. 

“T don't want to be deceived any more 
by you. 

“You have deliberately robbed the or- | 
phan and the fatuerless to add to your vul- 
gar ostentation. 

“You are such a fine lady," with alow 
curtsey, “that you ure no longerin need of 
your old aunt's hard-earned savings, 

“T shall adopt Mabel Wilton in 
stead, young ladies. 

“And I wish youu Happy New Year,and 
many of them, for you will never see ine 
again !’’ 

Aud so the old lady went away, with Ma- 
bel Wilton in her train. 

Muriel and Andrey siniled and simpered 
through that weary day; and the next day 
the doors of the Velveton inansion were 
closed. 

The family had left town. 

Left heir debts—-leit their creditors—left 
all the hollow, false, unreal castle of social 
position which they had reared so patiently 
arcund them all these struggling, ambi- 
tious, unprincipled vears. 

With aunt Tabby’s financial supplies en- 
tirely withdrawn, they knew too well that 
further struggle was unavailing. 

And Mabel Wilton became the old lady's 
heiress after all. 

_— — « —--- 


A Great Bargain. 


BY ERNEST L. SMITH. 


me lies enough al- 


your 














LORA FOUNTAIN was feeding her 
cage of linnets at the window, where a 
flourishing vine of dark-green ivy 
panes, and a rose-tree | 





l 
was in full bloom. 

Flora, at the age of twenty, had been her 
father’s housekeeper for four years, and | 
this morning he had given her a check for 
fifty dollars. 

“To buy a new dinner set of china, my 
dear,’’ be said pleasantly. 

“T intend to invite Gates and Pluiner and 
their wives to dinner ina few days, with | 
young Hayden and the Misses Hazel, and | 
T should like everything to be proper.’ 

“Yes, papa,’’ said Flora. 

But the slight curl of her lip told that the | 
families of Plumer and Gates, the Misses 
Hazel and young Hayden, were scarcely up 
to her “ideal views of society.” 

“You might ask Mrs, Penrith 


Duke, too, 


if you pleased,” said Mr. Fountain inei- 
dentally. 

“Mrs. Penrith Duke? 

“To meet Mrs. Pluiner and the Misses 


Hazel! 

“Oh, papa :”’ 

Mr. Fountain shrugged 
tortable shoulders, 

“And why not?” said he. 

“Is Mrs. Penrith Duke of different flesh 
and blood froin these excellent friends of 
mine ?’’ 

“No, papa,”’ hesitated Flora, a little con- 
fused that her inward thoughts had been so 


iis broad, come 


readily deciphered; “but she moves in an 
altogether different cirele.”’ 
“Well, then, there let her remoun,’’ said | 


Mr. Fountain brusquely. 
“And as for the cuina, Flo, exercise your | 
own taste. 


“Ifthere is any glass needed, let te | 
know. 

“T want everything to be in nice or- 
der."’ 


“Papa,” hesitated Flora, “is—is business | 
flourishing just now ?’ 
“Pretty fairly, Flo. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, papa,” burst outthe girl, “I done | 
long fora real cainel’s hair shawl, like Mrs. 
Penrith Duke's.” 

“Nonsense !”’ 
Fountain. 

“Camel's hair shawls would be just as in- 
appropriate for people of our rank of life as 
diamonds or servants in livery. 

“This is some of your friend, Mrs, Penrith 
Duke’s mad folly.” | 

Flora colored and hung ber head. 
for a 


decisively uttered Mr. 


“T have always longed cashinere 
shawl, papa,’’ said she. 

“Then put itoutof your head, for good 
and all,’’ said Mr. Fountain. 

“T can afford no such piece of extrava- 
yance; neither would it be appropriate for 
you to wear one if I could.” 

“T can’t think,” sighed Flora to herself, 
as she watched her father’s departing foot- 
steps, “why papa hates Mrs. Penrith Duke 
so dreadfully. 

“T am sure that her 
invaluable”’ 

And then, having finished the morning 
care of the birds, Flora Fountain sat down 
tw read the paper. 

W hat pointing finger of fart 
directed her gaze to the 


friendship Ww tne Is 


Bipecia pm’ 


ot the special column per 
which read— 
“Great bargainsin camel’s-hair shawls. 


Direct from India. Will de disposed of at 


| ACTOSS wh 


| she said, “and——’ 


| rivulet of white seeming to 


vate anle, at less than halt-price. Apply 
ei No. —— Maryin Street.” 


And within the next five minutes, the 
postinan'’s whistle svunded loud ard clear, 
and a letter came from cousin Phebe, in 
Suffolk,to let ber know that old aunt Rael- 
lah was dead at last. 

‘‘And she has lef you her set of antique 


china, worth nobody knows how much,and 
= = perfect order,” wrote cousin 
rebe. 


“I have ordered it to be sent to you at 
once, and you will probably receive it by 
the end of tne week." 

A sudden inspirayion dawned on Flora 
Fountain’s brain. 

“I shall not need the new dinner china 
now,”’ she thought. 

“And I can take papa’s check, and—who 
knows ?—perhaps it will help to buy mea 
real camel's huir shawl. 

“I have fifty dollars of ny own, and 7 
could borrow—just fora day or two—the 
inoney that papa gave me for Betty's 


w 

And with quienes ise, and color 
deepening on her cheek, Floraput on her 
bonnet and mantle and prepared to go 
out. 

Never before in all the coarse of ber lite 
had she deliberately set at the 
wishes and commands of her tather; but 
the influence of Mra. Penrith Duke, whom 
she had met at a fashionable watering -place 
that suminer, was stronger than she had 
any idea of. 

hen, Penrith Duke had 


pons Flora's 
slim, pretty figure, and dee 


ared that it was 


the very forim to set off the seented folds of 
an India‘shaw!l. 
She had meutioned, incidentally, that « 


camel's hair was like diamonda, or rare oil- 
paintings—a life-long investment. 

And Flora, listening,had becoine infected 
with the yearning desire &» possess one vl 
these almost unattainable luxuries. 

No. —— Margin Street was a dirty little 
house, inadirty little row, cluse to the 
docks, 

Flora had never been so fur east before, 
and the aspectofthings did not strike her 
agreeably. 

“Is this the place where they sell India 
shawls?" she hesitatingly waked a young 
net pe unkempt hair and sullen face,why 
eaned out ofone of the side windows ot 
No. —— Margin Street. 

“Don't know anything about it,”’ said the 
girl indifferently. 

“Can't ye spake the lady dacent, Meg?" 
snarlingly interrupted a fat old woman, 
looking out over the girl's shoulder. 

“It's through the alley, iiss, dear—up 
two pair o° stairs—the little room under the 
skylight. 

“Ask for Mr. 
capt’in. 

“Shure the shawls is great bargains, be- 
token there ain't been no duty paid on 
om, mise! with a grain which displayed i" 
few gnarly stumps of teeth in asunken old 


Conforto, tniss—the say - 


jaw. 


“Through the alley !"'"—“up two pair of 
stairs!"’—‘ta little room under a sky- 
lighit f°" 

Instinctively Flora recoiled, and the oli 
wotnan perceived it at once. 

“Shure, miss, I'll go wid yez an’ show 
yez the way,” suid she. 

And not knowing how to refuse this offer, 
Flor: unwillingly followed her waddling 
footsteps through adark and distunal alley, 

| court and up two narrow 
flights of stairs, to a gloomy, half-lighted 
rooin, Where a short, vulgar inan sat, sinok- 
ing a block pipe,in the midst of boxes, bales, 
and bundles, 

“Bargains, mise?’ said the short, vulgar 
inen, Juuiping up. 


“Cheddah, Bhurlpore, Lacea, Valley 


Bokharah— which will I show you, 
iiss 7"" 
Fiora hesitated and colored under his 


brazen stare. 
“IT had notinesde upmy mind to buy,” 


’ 
7 


“Oh, but you imust buy! chattered Cap- 
tain Conforto, 

“You shall bu 

‘You can't he 
this, when 
got.”’ 

And jutnping around like an overgrown 
kangaroo, he untolded some coarse, bigh 
colored striped shawls, one or two witha 
meander over 
dull-red grounds, and some that seemed to 
have been out ina storin at sea and got 
thoroughly stained with salt water, 

Flora, however, uneducated in teehnieali- 
ties, was an artist atsoul, and recoiled from 
these gaudy abominations. 

“I—I don't quite like these,” she hest- 
tated. 
ae | 

day.”’ 

‘Not like then!’ echoed the sea-captain 
—if sea-captain he was, 

“Notlike them! 

“Nobody ever said that before to Leotard 
Conforte! 

“T ain't used to 
ay. 

“But ifthe lady don't like’em she need 
not buy ‘em, 

“LT ain't obliged to put my bargains down 
people's throats, that IT ain't!" 

And he bustled around, tnuttering to 
himself and tossing the things about, brush- 
ing past Miss Fountain very disagreeably 
onee or twice as he did so, 


! 
Ip baying in # place like 
I show you what we have 


do not think I will 


purchase to- 


be talked to In that there 
wr 


Floraturned to go, but her fat pase 
had unaccountably disappeared, and she 
Was liged to retrace her steps as best she 
ould 

At all eventa,”’ she sa erself, I’m 


glad I ain well out of that place, 
Making the best of her way out, she en- 


| tered an omnibus to ride home; but when 
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ROBINSON AND FRIDAY. 








BY I. D. K. 


































































































7% ; FAIR stretch of blue sea, flecked with Would those wee watchers, panting out curled before the driving biast which ones 
b the golden sunlight of « suminer’s the brief moments of their lite in their about the base of the mourtun, and urgec 
8 —_ ihe ‘ simplicity and peril, ever see them come | his jaded steed onward, peering eagerly 
¥ ae many-tinted seaweed | riding in to land, detying the storm? through tue darkness in the hope of seeing 
t. lay wn on the damp sand like toys they | Hof ho! the boat with its pale-faced | a welcome light. 
; had tossed eskie in carciess s legnt freight—it hardy sailor has escaped the Nor was be disappointed. 
oe: such was Allie and Freddie Morton's opin- | Whirlpool, aided by flim, in the hollow of | As be reundedacurve in the road, a 
: ion ; nee oo ( were highly imaginative | whose hand the sea is held: they Rave | light from the window of what oppensed te | 
the white foausy tumult by, and old | be av old inn streained = across ; 
Py ‘ And no wonder, living their innocent |it- See's mouth relaxes from its firm, grim ground, and a moment later he had reined 
. ' tle lives away as they were doing in such | jineof stern resolve and  unshrinking | up close to the door stone and was beating 
*. lonely content at Coves Cottage, situated energy. a burried tattoo upon the entrance with his 
4 ; 9 behind the rocks, with their grandinamma “Now we'll up wi’ the sail again and run riding-whip. 
Pm! -— gentle old lady | alongshore into land quite ‘speditious;"’ and There were sounds of course laughter 
’ who ever wore spectacles. didn't they seud along! | and jesting within, which ceased abruptly 
a! . t They had three brothers, Tom, Will, and Ah! the wind taking them home with a | at St. John’s rather imperious suimmons; 
Fr em. — napa pd eon — — will ; nought but John’s skiltul band could | and after sone delay the — we-opsne® 
fer * ge wee | have managed the sail, and there he stood, | by ayirl of sevegteen—a girl w ic 
a. pce me he ements F pet | strong and brave in his experience, while | wild beauty caught Charlie's quick eye in- 
a To-day Tom steered as for dear life. stantiy. 
a. ey A were going a long, jolly sail | «try, glad Saene aprate of children never | Soff masses of jetty hair curled in close, 
a? some achom of theirs, a > Evewt-— | annie with us,” he shouted to his coimpan- bovish rings all over a dainty, erect head. 
ah th oll Goh, ~epnrme end 1 | Herskin was of a clear olive, with cheeks 
ay ay there back. c | “Yea; but what if thev did as they said; | exquisitely flushbed,and lips like ripe straw- 
Ai Their bark came sailing by as thechildren | yoited tor us?” quoth Will. : l bessiea 
1% delved, and dabbled, and Gshed fur see | dsod grant they bain’t, young sir,” re Her eyes were magnificent, large, soft, 
‘ : weed, with old — ~~ oanee of = = turned Jobn, “or the tide ha’ gotten them ; | and startled like the eyes of some timid, 
amid Fett nd Mirch. oeey Go| and ‘tis high to-night. wild creature,and the lasnes were long and 
. 0. y an a irt i. i “Never acrook nor eranuny alongshore curling. 
ee The children hailed them as they went) porci) be washed to-night.” She wore a short black woolen petticoat, 
rye a past, laughing, and chattering, and singing “Oh, John, they wouldiu't stay and let the and a jacket of coarse red fi innel.and hold- 
‘ af soe : * tide catch thein !" | ing ber flickering candle high above her 
; } ‘Take us with you,” shouted the little | “Folks with old heads bave doue it,times | head, she looked at Charlie in mute rod 
\ b chiusing voleow of Allie, a sudden desire | over,” | poor nck 
; I swee over the sin:il tnaiden to form A terrible sickness clutched at the hearts | i am Thave shelec@er myaslf end 
' io ber pempace party. », | Of the three brothers. horse ?"’ he asked, lowering his bluff tones 
g*? . Py ry ,~ ~ ae we a get rooin, “Ha! there's a sight for ye,” cried John. to the softer key in which hé always ad- 
, a Wa'd wn eer Sean op | pointing with his finger asthey swept round | dressed any of his mother’s sex. 
> . sf “We'd screw up ever s jittle, pi red the | the bend. 5 . The girl turned, and opening an inner 
< 4 twoin chorus asthe boat went ‘ rifting } Two little dishevelled wites, like a door, addressed some words in a low voice 
P = couple of rufiled, to some 


“We don't want auything so little as you 
yeas Sprata,”’ were the words the 
rought then in reply. 
“We'll wait here ull you come back, and 
maybe you'll take us in.” 
‘Better not, or the tide il be in and snap 
as you up.” 
“We shall.’ 
It was but a faint screain borne out to 
thein, and then the boat drifted out and out 
into the very heart of the suushine. 


wind 


cs 4 It night have been a large butiertly, so 
Yr. daintily white were its sails, amid the yel- 
Tae low light and the blue. 


“) know what weil: de. 


“We'll play Robinson Crusoe and Man 
ey Friday ; ‘es better than going suiling 
“iy, away  spidery ruins,” suggested Freddie, 


who, with his little sister, bad been reading 
thas wonderful book, Ulitheir trothers de- 
’ clared they inust have Robinson Crasve on 
the brain. 
“so we will; and we'll wait for the boat, 
suine as they waited for the slip. 


for—oh! something same as they did,’ re- 
turned his compliant little sister. 
Thus the two little triflers  Whiled 
hours away, and anon the tide came in, at 
tirst like an unseen friend or foe in the dis 
itance,now rolling up and up with its inighty 
iapping towards th: two stranded fugitives, 
watehing for the ship which never came, 
And the sky, as it were, had changed = its 
tace; the sun was ylinting fiery red in the 





trowning; and slowly the waters began 
closing therm in. 

And where was the bou, which went out 
‘ = blithely into the heart of the sunlight 
now so long ago? 

Hotho! they were ao romping party 
whieh landed therefrom; chaffing old Jobn 
eballenging him to run races) with 
and inviting bitin to lunch with thein in the 


eS ghost's chainber in the old ruins. 

eo “No, no, young gents; L'll just sit down 

’ and sinoke my pipe by the old = gal’’—the 

mf Sauev Sue, landed high and dry on the 
beach—*‘and wait for ve to come back. 

[in , “Mind, don't be late, for ‘tis hizh tide to- 

F ! night, and I don'tlike the looks © some'at | 

4 there,”’ eried he, pointing to where a cloud 
was rising above the borizon, no bigger | 

Ae - than a man’s hand. 

f r. & “All right; you're always seeing visions 

i of baud weather, John, when we're out for 

hie fun.”’ 

a “Ay! ay! well for ve that ve have some 

ae me 4 un t see visions for ve,for never an eve for 

4 7‘ foul weather have any mad-headed voung 

co turks o' gentiemen got,’ quoth the sailor, 

ae sitting down in the shadow of the boat, and 

a, taking out his pipe. 


The dreamy afternoon stole on apace, that 
c.oud the size of a man's hand holding 


Jobn. 
Nay, it gut the better of bim at last. 
Maybe he dosed, maybe not, at any rate, 

he see:ined to have been off guard a brief 

space, and wben be regarded it again, lo! it 
was covering the heavens. 

“Oh, them crazy-headed young gentle- 
men!" be cried at the sight thereof, ris- 
ing and seadding away w the ruins. 

“Bathe mustered them at last; 
went mehr ay | down before bim to 
lay the Saucy Sade by the heaving sea. 

“Ah, Jobn, 2 wise weathber-seer you are!” 
laughed Tom, slapping th« imanon the 
back; bat he only replied— 

“Now, lads, no ZaAininon 
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where 












































tis real earnest 




















\ the eailin’ home "ll be, if we hain’t got to 
‘8 take to the oars.” 
The red lurid sunlight shot over them 











athwart the waters,and Sv0n they were toss 
amid yeasty team. 
“Sia John’s hand was now atthe radder, 






































| now tightening a rope, or shifting the sail, 


- 


¢ “And we'll tish.and cail shelis fisies,cause 
they were tishesonce; aud have seaweed | 


the | 


west, clouds were creeping over, dark and | 


thetn, | 


{ KIsstne THE Tor.—In 


‘ter thus expiains its origin. 
off, vet never deceiving old weather-wise | 











for the wind was fitful, well-nigh heeling 
them over once and aguin. 
| And it was dead against them, driving 
| them whither they would not. ; 
Now in the trough of the sea, now drift- 
ing near the fatal Whirlpool; would they 


| ever be out of the tuiwult, the toil,and the | 


danger ? 


cowering, 
praying their childish prayers to the God of 
' weak children,in the recess of their fancied 


death. 

The waves were tnounting and 
and reaching at 
| white fingers. 

Poor litthe Robin Crusoe and Man 

Friday! truly, these were worse than sav- 
' ayes, Which would not be driven back 
alffrighted. 

* "Twill have t> be now or never, lads,”’ 
said John, sciitnsthe siland running in 
toward the foansing breakers, where their 
boat would net live a minute. 

“TT mist een swi 


er thein with their terrible 
son 


or 





affrighted ng en 6. 
shrinking, kneeling, inaybe 


hut, the cave that could not save them from 


BOTH SAVED. 





BY J. CHAMBERS. 


T was a lonely read in the wild western 
eountry, and a therce storim of wind and 
rain was making the night wild enough. 

Chariie St. John, accustomed as he wasto 

rougbing u about the world, shrunk and 





| 


.rson or persons within; and Ci- 
rectly a big, Villainous looking man made 
his appearance and looked St. John 
suspiciously. 

“May as well state your name and busi- 


over 


| ness before I engage to put you up, strang- 


leaping © 


utin, lads, and trust to | 


“the old man glaneed away towards 
his cottage home. 
Trust to Giod,”’ said Tom, a white an- 


gush in bis young face. 
“Avy, ay, lad! Amen!" 
It sonmded like a prayer. 
He hauled down the sail. 
“Hold tothe ridder; don't let her go till 
I couse back ar 
and battling inthe water 
Strength and will, while the 
their eyes and beld their breath. 
There! «a wave held the children 
emibrace at last! 
No; Jolin was tighting for them. 
Now Freddie clung to bis shoulder, Allie 
he beld folded in one strong arm, while he 
beat through the ranks of bis watery enemy 
with the other. ¥ : 
Ho! bo! the rain! the wind! 
est ' 


with all 


in its 


ed in a tnisi—a thistef rain; the coming 

back to the boat, the gathering of the little 
, Wet things into coats and jackets—and then 
the landing in safety at last. 

“It isof the Lord’s uiercies that we are 


not consumed, because His couipassions 
fail not,’ ”” said John, in bis humble piety, 
ashe saw them all sak under their 


er,”’ be said. 

‘That's easily done,” replied Charlie,with 
a careless laugh, although he was far from 
liking the :nan’s appearance. 

“Tam St. John, from Yarmouth, just 
now,where 1 have been with a drove of cat- 
tle. 

“The weather is too rough to get on fur- 
ier (night, and I'll pay you well for a 
miging.” 

A grim smile titted across the man's dark 
tace as he turned silently to a little closet in 
the entry, from which he took a cap and a 
lantern, and then proceeded to escort St. 
Jolin to the stable. 


tt 
li 


After attending to the wants of his horse, | 
_ the young man followed his host 


to the 


, house, where, in a wide, uncarpeted room, 
, odvrous with whisky and tobacco smoke, a 


apd now be was strugyling | 
his | 
boys strained | 


the temp-, 1! <g> : 
! , civilto Charlie, and he met their advances | 
It wasall like a shadowy picture envelop. 


grandimaiiuia’s sheltering wing that even- | 


Ing. 

And, oh! a great love,a great thoughtful- 
ness for others, a great awakening of al] 
that is high and noble, and sweetiy gener- 
ous in life, had its birth aiwong tue children 
from that aNernoon of peril and adventure. 


——_— — 


Gautier’s “Con- 
stantinople of To-day” there is an account 
| of the ceremony of Kissing the Sultan's toe, 
an honor which is reserved for the Vizier, 
Ministers, and certain privileged Pashas. 


supper of hain andeggsand coarse bread 
was served him by the beautiful girl who 
had answered his Knock. 

There were two nen smoking before the 


fire, one al:rnost exactly Jike the dark-brow- | 


ed host, the other, a younger man with 
bullet head, and gross, sensual features. 

St. John noticed that the latter’s gaze fol- 
lowed the girl everywhere, and that if by 
any chance her eves net his, she would 
turn away wilh an uncontrollable shiver of 
disgust. 

The three men were disposed to be very 


a 


with an affectation of careless good humor 
which he was far froin feeling. 

He was quite sure that he had 
upon a pest of unserupulous villians. 

His warin heart was full of pity for the 
beautiful young girl, whose eyes tarned 
now and then upon him with a strange look 
of wistfulness and dumb warning in their 
dark depths. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when be was 
shown to an upper rootn, and immediately 
_— being left alone, he went to fasten the 
UOGor, 

There was no lock upon it. 

The only heavy piece of furniture in the 
roxn was the old bigh-posted bedstead ; 
and when Charlie endeavored to move this 
up against the docr, he discovered that it 
was fastened, singularly enough, to its posi- 
tien in the corner. 

He was examining his revolvers care- 


_ fully, when a litile tap on the deor of what 


This act of homage is perforined with the | 


utmost solemnity, and is marked by every 
sign of res worthy of so important an 
occasion. eferring to the custom of kiss 
ing the Pope's toe, Matthew of Westminis 
R Formerly it 
was usual to the hand of his Holiness, 
but toward the close of the eighth century 


| acertain woman, when tnaking an offering 


to the Pope, not only kissed his hand, | 


but committed 
™) Ueeziny it. 


. 
ts 


the terrible ontrage 
The Pope, seeing the danger 
» whieh he was thus exposed, cut off his 
band, and by this means escaped the con- 
taininatiog to which he had been rendered 
liable. Since that time the precaution has 
been taken of kissing the Pope's toe in- 
Stead of his hand. When the ceremony 
Kissing the Pope's toe takes place 


On the oocasion as PT na 


of 
, he wears 
ross. 


<r Wit 


<_— - ~<a 


Masy men have no will to die. 

are careful to die with a wil]. 

2 The Diamond Dyes always do more 

' than ther claim to do. 

| dress. It will look like new. 
| eats 


of | 


Color over that old | 


Only 10 | some tine 


he bad taken to bea closet, aroused him, 
and Stepping across the rooin he swang it 
irl stood there in a 


open. 

_ The strange young g 
tiny Square entry, and behind her another 
ere Into an apartipent which was 
shronded in darkness. 


She was trembling from head to foot. 


and the rich color had quite forsaken ber | 


face. 


“They are plotting to murder you,” she 
whispered hurriedly; +I Lave come to warn 
vou. 

“You must go away at once.” 

“Why should they harin me?” 
Charlie boldiv, as he 
atthe girl. — 


queried 


Siuiled reassuringly 


“They think vou have money—come at 


once; there is time to lose. 
“They are ack—biack each heart's 
core 
And sping Fein finwers c s 
Wrist. Si “ Db r “rT it + 
, oi joe & 4aii- 
other ru whaw w fliz [ stairs. 
acTOSS &@ lony try aba pul inte tae 
night. 
Re “Eeeee of the orm bad somew bat 
abated. but it was still dark and raw, and 


rain~iru 


s fell u Charlie’ 
* ib is pon lie’s 


alighted | 


His guide led bim around to 
of the stale, and then for the 
she opened the dark-lantern Wh 


me rear 
ret tune 
ich she car. 
Charlie saw that bis horse stood 





— 


ready saddled beside another, there : 
The girl tovk « bundle from behing ry 
loose board, and drawing «a red haadkep. ; 


chief from her pocket, she knotted ig ae. 
curely over her durk curls, and then look. 
ed up at Charlie, wistlully and eagerly. 

“Will you take tie Will: yout’? she said, 

The young tian fusheu and smiled a jit. 
tle as he looked at ber. 

But the girl's great eves met his own, 
innocently and bLesechingly, like ¢ 
| child's. 

“You don’t know how horrible my life 
is here,”’ she said, in low, rapid tones. 

“They—my uncle and his brother—age 
deterinined to tarry me Ww the young man 
whom you saw, 

“T shail die first. 

“Let ine go with you! 
“Ol. take ine away from: this dreadful 

lace ee 

“Look here, tittle girl,’’ said Char) 
gruffiy; “I've knocked about the ool 
considerable, and I'm ne end of # rough 
fellow. 

“But Charlie St. John isn't the chap to 
go back on a woman, and if you can trust 
ine, I'll do the square thing, sure as preach- 








ing.’’ 

Charlie caught his breath suddenly 
| the smile which transfigured the giri’s face 
| a8 she raised his hand t» her lips. 

A moment later they rode eurefully from 
the vard and dashed down the dark and 
muddy turnpike. 

Side by side through the darkness they 
rode, hour after hour, until a Jaint glimmer 
of dawn showed that the clouds were break. 
ing. 

A mile before them lay the city, its 
church spires pointing heavenwarts, and 
the sinoke of its inany chimneys rising in 
waving lines. 

Charlie, who bad been turning over a 
strange thoughtin his brain,turned tosmile 
down into the white weary girl's face at his 
side, with anew tenderness soitening the 
light of his bold blue eyes. 

“Little girl, it ain't safe for you to gu out 
intothe world; aud if you don’t mind tak- 
ing such a rough fellow for a Husband, I'll 
try to inake things easy for you.” 

Her lips quivered, and great tears rushed 
to her eves, 

“But you know 
said. 

“Asmuchas you know of me,” was 

‘har ie’s answer; ‘1 will take good care of 
you. 
” +] own a good farm just beyond the city, 
and the dearest old in-ther in the world is 
waiting there in ny house. 

“Will vou have me? 

“And, by the way, I don’t even know 
iny wife’s name!" he added laughbingty. 

“My name is Lois—Lois Strong,” she 
| answered; ‘and I will try to be a good wife 
' to vou.”’ 

_ It was high noon when Charlie led her 
| into a wide, sunny room, where a mild- 
} 


nothing of me,” she 





— old lady was spreading the taovle for 
_ Winner. ; 
*“Motber,”’ he said, “this is my wife. 
“I found her in the strangest way; and she 
saved my life last night. 
“I will tell you about it presently. 
| ‘You must love her for iny sake.” 
| The old lady looked atthe shy, wistful, 
) blushing,young tace through her spec 
, tacles. ' 
“Dear, you are welcome,”’ she said, kiss 
| ing the girl's cheek kindly. 
“Charles has a good heart, though he is a 
, little wild at times. 

*We will have some dinner, and then my 
you shalltell your story after your own 
| fashion.”’ 

And so Los left the old hateful life be- 
hind,and began a new and happy existence 
as St. John's wife. 

2 

RAILWAY BRakeE.—A French techninal 
| journal points out the following as the con- 

ditions which a perfect continuous railway 
' brake for heavy fast trains should fulfil: 
First, the brake power should be applied to 
allthe wheels of the cars throughout the 
trains. Second, the power by which the 
power by which the blocks are forced upon 
the wheels should Le adequate to skidding 
them upon the speed becouwing moderately 
reduced. Third, the driver should have 
the whole of the brake power of the train 
completely under his command, and be 
able to apply it at a moment's notice. 
Fourth, the guards should individaally 
possess the like m+ as of applying the con- 
tinuous brake. Fifth, the power in band 
, Should be susceptible of easy modalation- 
_ Sixth, full brake application should not re- 
quire more than avery moderate effort. 
Seventh, the pressure should be steady and 
distributed as equally as possible over all 
_ wheels and acting upon them with the In- 
_tervention of sone elastie medium to pre 
vent too sudden and violent action. 
! ——_- © <> - 
FIFTEEN me: :Toved in a steam pian- 
ing-mill, where tuc inachefous buziesiw 
holds high carnival, wok a census of their 
fingers a few da)s agoand were surprised & 
tind that they averaged as many as four 
digits apiece. 
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what you do at aii. 
irm that Kidney-Wort 
for liver, bowels and kt- 
ses, rbeumatisin and piles vans 
The tonic effect of hidney-W ert 
is produced by its cleansing and parifying 
action on the blood. Where there ™ * 
gravelly deposit in the urine,or wmilky,ropY 
urine from disordered kidneys, Xt alway 
|} Curce, 
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LOVE AND TIME. 
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BY F, KE. WEATHERLY. 





Love and Tinie one summer's day 
Sat and talked together; 

Love took up his lute to play, 
And sang in the golden weather; 


**Life’s a fair and brimming cup, 
Sparkling, fresh and mellow; 

Quaff it gayly, drink it up, 
Time's a surly fellow!** 


Time looked up and gazed at him, 
Half contempt, half pity; 

Calmly smiling, grave and grim, 
Thus took up the ditty: 


**All the world is growing gray, 
Sere, and brown, and yellow, 

You'll be older too, some day, 
Silly little fellow.** , 


Love rose up aud ran away, 
Leaviug Thue in shadow, 

All the golden summer day, 
Singing through the meadow: 


‘Silly, silly though I be, 

There's no need to flout me, 
Though the world may laugh at me, 
It cannot do without me.*’ 


_—_ 





THE ORIGIN OF CUSTOMS. 


—— 


is regulated by certain rules of behav- 
ior, which at first sight appear to be merely 
arbitrary conventions consciously chosen 


Av septation portion of our lives 


as sy:nbols of respect and good will. 


Spencer, in his book on ‘‘Ceremonial In- 
stitutions,’’ shows that these tormal observ- 
ances—cereinonies of state, religion, and 
social life—are not thus deliberately cho- 
sen, but have their origin in spontaneous 
manifestations of emotion, from which they 
gradually evolve, asa natural product of 


social life. 


A good example of the gradual evolution 
of an apparently arbitrary convention, is 
afforded by Spencer's explanation of the 


simplest form of salute—the familiar nod. 


A man passing a friend in the street greets 
him with aslight nod. Why? Because it 
But why has custom adopt- 


is the custom. 
ed this particular form of salute? 
Let us follow Spencer as he traces it from 
its origin. A dog afraid of being beaten, 
cruuches before his master. A small dog 
alarined at the approach of a big one, some- 
times throws itself down, and rolls over on 
its back. 
submission—spontaneous expressions of a 
desire to conciliate the more powerful. 
That this is their true interpretation there 
can be little doubt,on comparing thein with 
the parallel behavior of some uncivilized 
tribes. In an African tribe, visited by Liv- 
ingstone, by way of salute “they throw 
themselves on their backs on the ground, 
and rolling from side to side, slap the out- 
side of their thighs,as expressions of thank- 
fulness and welooime.”’ Here we have the 


Spontaneous expression of two elements of 


propitiatory behavior—subinission to a su- 
perior, and joy at his presence, In other 
tribes this complete form of obeisance is 
abridged, and various modifications of it 
are found. Prostration on the face is com- 
mon. A slight further abridgment of this 
gives us the attitude of kneeling while the 
head rests on the ground. 

In past ages, when the Eimperor of 
Russia was crowned, the nobility did hom- 
age by bending down their heads, and 
knocking them at his teet to the very 
ground. 4 

A further modification is produced by the 
desire to do homage while approaching a 
superior. In Dahomey they ‘crawl like 


This brings us tothe attitude of going on 


Both these actions are signs of 


inferiors strip to the girdle before superi- 
ors. A further abridginent is found among 
the patives of the Gold Coast, who salute 
Europeans by slightly removing their robe 


cial respect is shown by completely uncov- 
ering the shoulder. In other tribes they 
also doff the cap. Hence, it seems that 
“the reinoval of the hat ainong European 
peoples, often reduced ainong ourselves to 
touching the hat, isa remnant of that pro- 
cess “f unclothing himself, by which in 
early times the captives expressed the 
yielding up of all he had.” 

Kissing is a natural expression of affec- 
tion; and it is curious to note the analogous 
manifestations among animals and some of 
the lower tribesofmen. A dog displays 
his affection for his master by licking his 
hand. A ewe distinguishes her lamb by 
the olfactory sense, and apparently derives 
pleasure from its exercise. The same sense 


as in the case of Jacob and Iseac, but also 
as a mark of affection. 


The foregoing examples will suffice to 


so-called “conventions” of civilized life are 
shown to be “natural products of social 
lite." 

————> 


brains of Gold. 


Zealously labor for the right. 
Yield not to discouragement. 
Silence is the severest criticism. 
Man’s unjust, but God is just. 


Don’t start the day’s work without a good 
break fast. 


Don’t sleep in a room without ventilation 
of some kind, 





to starve a fever. 

Flowers, leaves, fruit, are the air-woven 
children of light. 

Our to-days and yesterdays are the blocks 
with which we build. 


Every one is eagle-eyed to see another's 
faults and deformity. 


tion is the manufacturer. 

When credulity comes from the heart it 
does no harm to the intellect. 

The foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of woman. 

The foundation of political happiness is 
confidence in the integrity of man. 

Bashfulness has as little in common with 
modesty as linpudence has with courage. 
When we are in go d health, troubles are 
pleasures; in illness, pleasures are troubles, 
The toundation of all happiness, temporal 
and eternal, is reliance on the goodness of God, 
Honorable industry travel’ the same road 


with duty; aud Providence has closely liked both with 
happiness, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


As steady application to work is the 
healthiest training for eyery individual, so is it the 
best discipline of a State, 

Our minds are as different as our faces; 
we areall traveling to our destination—happiness. 
But few go the same road, 

Love is the great instrument and engine 
of nature—the bond and ceinent of society, the spring 
and spirit of the universe, 

Some rocks cannot prevent the course of 
a river; over human obstacles events rvll onwar:! 
without being turned aside. 

How common to see wealthy people who 
have to resort to arrogance of manner to prevent their 
innate valgarity from being detected, 


If the beautiful and good are not always 


jer ; | united, we can only say that they ought to be sv, for 
snakes, or shuffle forward on their knees.”’ 
| fruit. 


Some of our finest exotics have been in- | 


all-fours; and a still further inodification 


gives the attitude of kneeling. Slightly 


leas abject is kneeling on one knee; and the | 


next step is merely bending the knee. The 
Japanese‘‘salute a superior officer by kneel - 
ing; but in the street inerely make a imo- 
tion as if they were going to kneel.’’ Next, 


omitting the bend of the knee, all that re-_ 


mains isthe bend of the body which ac- 
companied the inore coinplete 
hence we get the bow, indicating respect; 
and this passes by insensible transitions 
from the humble salaam of the Hindoo to 
the familiar nod of an intimate friend. The 
transition is so gradual, and the intermedi- 
ae phases so abundantly exemplified, 
that it is impossible to doubt that such is 
the true derivation of the trivial act of mod- 
ern etiquette. 

Siusilar in origin is the raising of the hat 
8 & respectful salute. In primitive states 
the conquered man surrenders himself, his 
weapons, and whatever of his clothing is 
worth having, hence, stripping becomes a 
mark of submission. 

Cook, for instance, relates of some Tahi- 
tlans, “they took off a great part of their 
clothes, and put them on us.” In another 


salutes; 


tribe this ceremony is abridged to the pre- | 


Sentation of the girfleonly. In Abyssinia 


they belong to each other as the blossom and the 


ported from barren deserts—sume of our noblest 
ideas have been the offspring of an uncultivated 
mind, 


THE SATURDAY EVE 


from the left shoulder: but even there spe- 


is used among men not only to distinguish, | 


illustrate the method by which many ofthe | 
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News Notes.’ 








| A young Boston widow this season wore 
a bathing dress of full mourning. 


an insulting fop withaknife. She probably wanted 
to cut a swell, 

In Floyd county, Tenn., last week, four 
brothers nawed Barnett married four sisters pamed 
named Beary. 

Women are never so color-blind that they 
can't see the make-up of a new bonnet passing along 
afty feet away. 

The world and all things in it are valu- 
able, but the most valuable thing in the world is a 
virtuous woman. 

The rag carpets of our grandmothers are 
coming into fashion in the shape of large rugs for 
bedrooms and nurseries. 
| White pique waistcoats, with collars roll- 
ing over the velvet or cloth collar of tailor-made jJack- 
ets, are much worn by young girls in Europe. 

It has been ungallantly said that the tele- 
phone does what society rules have always been un- 
equal to--compels women who use it to talk one at a 
time. 


The young woman who sneeringly re- 
marks that men are alike, generally shows her great 
sincerity by taking the first man that offers himeecif 
to her. 


A local Mrs. Malaprop gushingly says 
that she ‘‘does so love to ait at the plano in the gloam- 
ing and impvuverish.’’ This Malapropism is not im- 
provised., 


Miss Lilliphace says she uses powder 
merely to take the shine off her face; but Fogg has 
an idea that she uses it to take the shine off the other 
women's faces. 

Custom compels an Icelander to kiss 
every woman he meets, What surprises him the must 


is the unusual naimber of old maids that are always 
going the wrong way. 


Centreville, lowa, has a novelty in the 





way of a cornet band, consisting of eleven young la- 


Don’t stuff a cajd lest you be next obliged | 


Nature supplies the raw material, educa- 


| dies-—all pretty girls. They will make their frst pub- 
lic display In a tew days. 


There are few husbands whom the wife 
cannot win in the long run, by patience and love, un- 
less they are harder than the rocks, which the soft 
waters penctrate In time. 


They were cousins and lived in Boston, 
and she said in Bostonese: ‘If our grandmother had 
had but one daughter Instead of two, we should have 
| been brother and sister, dariing.** 


An Indianapolis paper says that ‘‘Miss 
Nora Landis, living near York, works in the harvest 
fleld during the day and entertains her company with 
plano recitals during the evening. ** 


Almost all women will give a sympathiz- 
ing hearing tomen who are in love, Be they ever so 
old they grow young again ip that conversation, and 
renew thelr own early time. Men are not quite so 
generous, 

The Prince de Conti exacted the present 
of aring from every female he honored with his 
love, At hisdeath, these rings numbered several 
thousands, Ife had also twothousand five hundred 


| snull-boxes. 


A Chicago girl of thirteen is exposed asa 
professional burgiar, Instructed inerime by an old 


| woman, she entered some house nearly every night, 
and the booty recovered had been taken from numer- 
! 


| ages ago. 


ous different places. 

Certain excavations recently made in Ne- 
vada revealed In the sandstone the distinet impress of 
a woman's foot, 19 inches long, left there ages and 
And yet they have been playing Chicago 
off on us asa modern city! 

Emma Lake, the circus rider, is the wife 
of Gilbert Robinson. Although she ls a professional 
athlete, she deciarcs that sie cannot successfully de- 
fend herself against lis file, aud therefore she sues 
in Cancinuati for a divores, 

The elergymen of Springfield, IL, have 
undertaken to di-courage yvouny folks from going to 
Justices to getimarried, They do not care for the lows 


| of fees, but they regard marriage as a ceremony that 


Let no one think that he alone has dark , 


hours. They are the common lot of humanity, They 
are the touchstone to try whether we are current coin 
or not. 

What a freshness and flavor is there upon 
the soul when daily watered with the actions of a 
true and virtuous life. Whateoever is pure, Is also 
pleasant. 

Habits, whether good or bad, are easily 
formed when one is young: but when one gets up fn 
years it is very dificult and often dangerous Ww set 
them aside. 

To say that a man is advanced too high 
to condescend to teach the ignorant, isas much as tu 
say that the sun ts in too high a place to shine upon 
what is below him. 

Itisathing morally impossible for per- 
sons proud and ambitious to frame their minds to an 
impartial, unbiased consideration of a religion that 
teaches nothing but self-denial and the cross 


Say not, if people do good to us we will 


do good to them, and If pe ople oppress us we will op- 
press them: bunt resvuive that if people do good to you 
you wi lu goo thee and if they sppress you 
ppress tien t again 
i | n ’ 
There may be countless rational creatures 
in the universe besides mankind, and superior in 


happiness and intellect to man in his present condi- 


tion, for it must be remembered that a very small | 


portion of the universe is occupied by man. 


ought to be religiously solemnized, 


An Illinois couple cloped so hurriedly 
that the girl went barefooted, ‘The fellow’s pride de- 
feated their object, for he insisted on delaying to buy 
her a pair of shoes, and thusbher father was enabled 


A young country lady of Missouri slashed | 


| 





to overtake them betore they succeeded in reaching 


a minister. 
Defending the action of Bishop Le 

fieche, of Three Rivers, ( anada, in assailing women's 

frizzes, a Montreal rector -aid in a sermon: 


sight which greeted the eyesoi a pan 


‘There 


is such extravagance nowadays that we cannot tell | 


the difference between inistress and maid. I defy any 
one to do it.** 

Women cannot maintain their rights un 
til they display more courage. 
the words of a famous French orator, ‘Courage, 
courage, courage!’’ At this stage of the proceedings 
somebody threw a box of caterpillars apon the plat- 
form, and the meeting broke uptin great terror and 
confusion, 

It is serenely claimed by a Bradford edi- 
tor that a young lady in charge of a local telephove 
office has such dulcet tones that when she is talking 
through the tostrument the wire between the stations 
becomes an Aollan harp, and the little birds fly out 
tu roost on the line, in order *o learn new music for 
their songs. 

A woman bathed ina red flannel costume 
last summer at Rye Beach, and acow in a nelghbor- 
ing field made a dive for her, and fora time there was 
more surf than Neptune had provided. They had to 
kill the cow in order to get the woman safely back to 
ber bath house. That wasthe alternative of killing 
the woman to get the cow back Ww her grass. 

The the French 
statesinan ted the no- 


t manner by her sor 


mother of Gambetta, 


who died recently, wae tre 
Bhe wast icated 
Was very prov al, amd betrays ya 
most the fret word of her nVeTse 
of the qualities which ft a lady » tak art im gra 

society. Bat Gambetta was never ashained of her 
and honored her before the world with as much loy- 


| ality as if she had been of the noblest bicod, 


Let me say to you, in | 





Vinnie Ream keeps “orty pet doves. 
Jackson, Mis«., has 30 marriage associa 
trons. 


A San Francisco maiden refused tomerry 
a real, live lord, 


Si. Louis’ society is gradually resarping 
to ite Freneh Gats. 

Young ladies of New Orleans have rose- 
bud lunch parties. 

Hans Makart, the Vienna painter, hes 
married a ballet girl. 


Mississippi has one insane person to every 
890 of her population. 

A Kentucky centenarian danced all day 
ata barbecue last week. 

England derived last year 62,760,000 
from the duty on carriages. 

A young lady of Missouri recently stab- 
bed a fop who insulted her. 

Watermelon seeds are now utilized for a 
soup called a puree of melon. 

The sale of plain black velvet this autemn 
is greater than for several years. 

A number of women will stump Nebras- 
ka this fall in behalf of woman suffrage. 

There are over 100 New Yorkers who 
have over 12,000 volumes in their librartes. 

There are nearly one hundred cases of 
divorce on file in the Court of Common Pleas in this 
elty. 

Pictures, consoles, and mirrors of differ- 
ent kinds throughout the house are now framed ta 
plush. 

“How do you do, Lora A—?'' is the pro- 
per form, whether he is Marquis, Kari, Viscount, or 
Karon. 

According to the most recent and reliable 
statistics, une French duel out of every eighty ends 
fataliy. 

Ninety millions of unused bland dollars 
are now piled up ln the vaults of the United States 
Treasury. 

A gold mine has been discovered at Marl 
boro, Mass. Atadepthol 2 feet they find 96.08 of 
gold to the ton, 

Cardinal Newman was a skilful violin 
player in his earlier years, and even now, when over 
#0, he plays well, 

Miss Aline Taylor won the first prize in a 
competitive swhiuming match held in the St. Louis 
Natatorium for ladies, 

A Texas paper publishes an account of 
the lynehing of two negrues in that State woder the 
head of ‘Sporting Notes,*’ 

An American abroad is always known be 
cause when he purchases an article he pockets the 
change without counting it. 

In Buenos Ayres it takes ten dollars in 
paper money to buy one dollar iu gold, The paper 
currency there ls depreciated, 

A London lunatic fasted 21 days,and then 
died, while food was being forced down his throat, 
from excitement and exhaustion. 

A 8t. Louis man who painted a lamp- 
post every evening for two weeks, saw bls marks on 
the backs of ninety different loafers, 

French artisans are now making smok- 
ing pipes of a quality pronounced equal to the meer 
schaum, from celluluid obtained from potatoes, 

It is proposed to honor the memory of 


Roger Williams by naming after him the principal 
streets in several towns and cities of Hhode Island. 


Mrs. John Murphy, of East St. Louis, 
1ll., awoke the other night to find « burglar iu her 
room, She attacked him with a pillow aud drove him 
out. 

A new school house was needed at 
Streator, 1ll., butasthe town treasury was empty, 
Mayor Plumb built a fine one ata cost to himeelf of 
44, 000. 

The Southern farmers are endeavoring to 


merely for show 
darkics Trom totlug 


raise mammoth watermelons wot 
and money, but toprevent the 


them away. 


A washboiler used for a was the 
‘man on vislt- 


uf Baltimore a 


cracle 


ing a pour family in one of the wiv 
few days since. 


The Spanish lead product is greater than 
that of any other nation on the globe. She produced 
13), 000 tons last year, against 110,144 tons produced tn 
the United States, 


W. W. Hackney, of Brownville, Neb., 
measured astalk of coru several times, sud found 
that it had grown four inches in one day, and five 
inches In another, 


The electric light in the 
Sydney, N.S. W., will be the lirvest of the Bind tn 


the world. The merging beats is wall to have «a lam- 
inous lolensity exceeding 12,140,000 candles. 


A large private garden in a suburb of 
San Francisco ts to be male a libs ctoth, by means of 
thiek follage and winding paths, so that a person 
might wander in it for bowrs witout finding his way 
cut. 


The explosion of a kerosene lamp at 
Piymouth, Me., did not hurt Mrs, 
the loss of the dress 
count; butin a burned pocket 


lighthouse at 


Mules much, and 
vas of small ac- 
wae $1.20 lo paper 


which she ware 


meurey. 


A French army officer was traveling by 


rail frow Paris to Lyons Ilis trunk «xploded, Kill- 

ing t™ mae ‘ ' ning @ large unt of bag- 

wage [chad packed some cart iges among bis 
was 

kr avent " ‘ siortune to 

Katler, Ga the 

» an aad sympathizers were gath- 

ered around, as two surgeons set the Mmb, he suid 


three copies of his Look, 
' 
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Dur Young Folks. | tightening a rope, or shifting the sail, 





ROBINSON AND FRIDAY. 





BY 1. D. K. 





FAIR stretch of blue sea, flecked with 
“a sulmuiner's 


the golden sunlight ot 
afternoon 


y shells and imany-tinted seaweed 
lay strewn on the damp sand like toys they Ho 
rt—at legst 
such was Allie and Freddie Morton's opin- 
ion; but then phey were highly itnaginative 


had tossed asiie in carciess # 


folk 


And no wonder, living their innocent lit- 
tle lives away as they were doing in such 
lonely content at Coves Cottage, situated 
behind the rocks, with their grandinamia 
—the sweetest, dearest, inost gentle old lady 


who ever wore spectacles. 

They had three brothers, Town, Will, and 
Hu 

thelr wee brother and sister shrim 
and wrote long leiters to th 
ents ip sna jolly eal 

To-lay, t were going a long, jolly sa 
—they anda 
to some sainous ruins,a good afternoon's sail 
there and back. 

Their bark came sailing by as the children 
delved, and dabbled, and fished tor sea 
weed, with old John, the owner of the said 
bark, the Saucy Sue, sitting like Wisdom 
amid Folly and Mirth. 

The children hailed them as they went 
past, laughing, and chattering, and singing 
snatehes of son 

‘Take us with you,’ shouted the little 
chiming voice of Allic, a sudden desire 
sweeping over the siniil maiden to form 
one of the pleasure party. 

“No, we can't; we havent got 
caine in boyish tones from Tom. 

“We'd screw up ever so little, 
twoin chorus as the boat 
out. 

“Wedon't want anything so little as you 
oung Sprata,’’ were the words the wind 
rought them in reply. 

“We'll wait here till you come back, and 
maybe you'll take us in.”’ 

‘Better not, or the tide'll be in and snap 
ouu ” 

. “We shall.” 

It was but a faint seveainn borne out to 
thei, and then the boat drifted out and out 
into the very heart of the sunshine. 

It might have been a large butterfly, so 
daintily white were its sails, amid the yel- 
low light and the blue. 

“h know what we'll de. 

“We'll play Robinson Crusoe and Man 
Friday ; thas 8 better than yoiny sailing 
uway bo spide 
who, with his little sister, had been reading 
that wonderful book, till their brothers de- 
clared they must have Robinson Crusoe on 
the brain. 

“So we will; and we'll wait for the boat, 
suine as they waited for the ship. 

“And we'll tish,and call shelis fisles,cause 
they were tishesonce; and have seaweed 
for—oh! something same as they did,’’ re- 
turned his compliant little sister. 

Thus the two little triflers Whiled the 
hours away, and anon the tide came in, at 
tirst likean unseen friend or foe in the dis- 
tanve,now rolling up and up with its mighty 
lapping towards ths two stranded fugitives, 
watehing for the ship whieh never came. 
And the sky, as it were, had changed — its 
tuce; the sun was ulinting tiery red in the 
west, clouds were creeping over, dark and 
trowning; and slowly the waters began 
closing them in. 

And where was the boat, which went out 
m) blithely into the heart of the sunlight 
now so long ago? 

Hotho! they were a romping party 
which landed therefrom; chaffing old John 
challenging him to run races with = thetn, 
and inviting hii to lunch with thei in the 
ghost’s chamber in the old ruins, 

“No, no, young gents; I'll just sit down 
and smoke my pipe by the old gal’’—the 
Sauey Sue, landed high and dry on the 
beach—“and wait for ye to come back. 

**Mind, don't be late, for ‘tis hizh tide to- 
night, and I don’tlike the looks o° some’at 
there,’’ cried he, pointing to where a cloud 
was rising above the horizon, no bigger 
than a man’s hand. 

“All right; you're always seeing visions 
of bad weather, John, when we're out for 
fun.” 

“Ay! ay! well for ye that ve have some 
un to see visions for ye,for never an eve for 
foul weather have any mad-headed young 
turks o’ gentlemen yot,”’ quoth the sailor, 
sitting down in the shadow of the boat, and 
taking out his pipe. 

The dreamy afternoon stole on apace, that 
c.oud the size of a man's hand holding 
off, yet never deceiving old weather-wise 
Jobn. 


’ 
rooin,’ 


' oo the 
went drifting 


» Who went to and from school, called 
and 
r par- 


um of theirs, Artie Brown— 


ruins,’’ suggested breddie, | 














for the wind was fitful, well-nigh heeling 
them over once and again. 
And it was dead ayuinst them, driving 
them whither they would not. 
Now in the trough of the sea, now drift- 
ing near the fatal Whirlpool; would they 
ever be outof the tuimult, the toil,and the 
danger ? 
Would those wee watchers, panting out 
the brief moments of their life in their 
simplicity and peril, ever see them come 
a | in t land, detying the storin? 
ho! the boat with its pale-faced 
freight—it hardy sailor has escaped the 


whose hand the sea is held; they have 

the white foaniy tumult by, and old 

ohn's mouth relaxes from its firm, grim 

lineof stern resolve and  unshrinking 
energy. 

“Now we'll up wi’ the sail again and run 
alongshore into land quite speditious;”’ and 
didu't they seud along! 

Ah! the wind taking them home with a 
will ; nought but John’s skilful band could 
have managed the sail, and there he stood, 
strong and brave in his experience, while 
Tom steered as for dear life. 

“T'm glad those spratsof children never 
came with us,’ he shouted to his cotmpan- 
ions. 

“Yes; but what if they did as they said; 
waited tor us?*’ quoth Will. 

‘“jod grant they bain’t, voung sir,”’ re- 
turned Jobn, “or the tide ha’ gotten thein ; 
and ‘tis high to-night. 

“Never acrook nor crauny alongshore 
but ‘ll be washed to-night.”’ 

“Oh, John, they wouldu’t stay and let the 
tide catch thein !”’ 

“Folks with old heads have done it,times 
over.” 

A terrible sickness clutched at the hearts 
of the three brothers. 

“Hal there's a sight for ye,” cried John, 
pointing with his tinger as they swept round 
the bend. 


Two little dishevelled mites, like a 
couple of ruffled, affrighted  fledglings, 
cowering, shrinking, kneeling, teats 
praying their childish prayers to the God of 


weak children,in the recess of their fancied 
hut, the cave that could not save them froin 
death. 

The waves were mounting and leaping 
and reaching a ter thein with their terrible 
white fingers. , 

Poor lithe Robinson Crusoe and Man 
Friday! truly, these were worse than sav- 
ages, WLich would not be driven back 9 or 
alfrighted. 

“"'Pwill have to be now or never, lads,” 
said John, siiftineg the suiland running in 
toward the foatiing breakers, where their 
boat would not live a minute, 

“T must e’en swit in, lads, and trust to 





—"' the old man glanced away towards 
his cottage home. 
“Trust to God,” said Tom, a white an- 


gush in his young face. 

“Ay, ay, lad! Ainen!”’ 

It sounded Jike a prayer. 

He hauled down the sail. 

“Hold to the ridder; don't let her go till 
I come back 5" and now he was struggling 
and battling inthe water with all his 
strength and will, while the boys strained 
their eyes and held their breath. 

There! «a wave held the children in 
embrace at last! 

No; Jolin was tighting for them. 

Now Freddie clung to his shoulder, Allie 
he held folded in one strong arm, while he 
beat through the ranks of his watery enemy 
with the other. 

Ho! hot! the rain! the wind! 
est! 

It wasall like a shadowy picture envelop- 
ed in a mist—a mist of rain; the coming 
back to the boat, the gatheriy of the little 
wet things into coats and jackets—and then 
the landing in safety at last. 

‘It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are 
not consumed, because His  coimpassions 
fail not,’ ’” said John, in his humble piety, 
ashe saw them all sate under their 
grandimamuia’s sheltering wing that even- 
ing. 

And, oh! a great love,a great thoughtful- 
ness for others, a great awakening of all 
that is high and A bg and Sweetly gener- 
ous in life, had its birth among the children 
from that afternoon of peril and adventure. 

— —— we 


Kissing THE Tor.—In Gautier’s “Con- 
stantinople of To-day” there is an account 
ot the ceremony of Kissing the Sultan’s toe, 
an honor which is reserved for the Vizier, 
Ministers, and certain privileged Pashas. 
This act ot homage is perforined with the 
utmost solemnity, and is marked by every 
sign of i: worthy ef so important an 
occasion. eferring tothe custom of kiss- 
ing the Pope’s toe, Matthew of Westminis- 
ter thus explains itsorigin. Formerly it 
was usual to kissthe hand of his Holiness, 
but toward the close of the eighth century 





its 


the temp- 





Nay, it got the better of him at last. 

Maybe he doged, naybe not, at any rate, 
he seemed to have been off guard a_ brief | 
space, and when he regarded it again, lo! it | 
was covering the heavens. 

“Oh, them crazy-headed young gentle- 
men !"’ be cried at the sight thereof, ris- 
ing and sendding away Ww the ruins. 

“But he mustered them at last; 
went whoa | down before him to 
lay the Saucy Sue by the heaving sea. 

“A h, John, e wise weather-seer you are!"’ 
laughed Tom, slapping the oid inan on the 
back; but he only replied— 


“Now, lads, no gaiminon ; "tis real earnest 


the sailin’ home "ll be, if we hain’t got to 
take to the oars.”’ 
The red lurid sunlight shot over them 


athwart the waters,and svon they were toss- 
anid yeasty foam. 
John’s hand was now atthe rudder, 


| to the Pope, not only kis 


they | 
where | 


acertain woman, when tnaking an offerin 

his hand, 
but committed the terrible outrage of 
squeezing it. The Pope, seeing the danger 
to which he was thus exposed, cut off his 
hand, and by this means escaped the con- 
tanninatiog to which he had been rendered 
liable. Since that time the precaution has 


Whirlpool, aided by flim, in the hollow of 


BOTH SAVED. 





BY J. CHAMBERS. 





couutry, and a fierce storm of wind and 
rain was making the night wild enough. 

Charlie St. John, accustomed as he was to 

rougbing it about the world, shrunk and 
curled before the driving biast which swept 
about the base of the mourtain, and urged 
his jaded steed onward, peering eagerly 
through tue darkness in the hope of seeing 
a welcome light. 

Nor was he disappointed. 

As he rounded acurve in’ tne road,a 
light froin the window of what appeared to 
be av old inn streamed across the wet 
ground, and amoment later he had reined 
up close to the door stone and was beating 
a hurried tattoo upon the entrance with his 
riding-whip. 

There were sounds of course laughter 
and jesting within, which ceased abruptly 
at St. John’s rather imperious summons; 
and after some delay the door was opened 
by ayirl of sevegteen—a_ girl whose rich 
wild beauty caught Charlie's quick eye in- 
stantly. 

Soft inasses of jetty hair curled in close, 
boyish rings all over a dainty, erect head. 

fier skin was of a clear olive, with cheeks 
exquisitely flusbed,and lips like ripe straw- 
berries. 

Her eyes were magnificent, large, soft, 
and startled like the eyes of some timid, 
wild creature,and the lasnes were long and 
curling. 

She wore a short black woolen petticoat, 
and a jacket of coarse red flannel,and hold- 
ing her flickering candle high above her 


|: was a lonely read in the wild western 


head, she looked at Charlie in’ mute = in- 
quiry. 
“Can Lhave shelter for myself and 


horse ?"’ he asked, lowering his bluff tones 
to the softer key in which he always ad- 
dressed any of his mother’s sex. 

The girl turned, and opening an inner 
door, addressed some words in a low voice 
to some person or persons within ; and Ci- 
rectly a big, villainous looking man made 
his ine ma and looked St. John over 
suspiciously. 

‘*May as well state your name and busi- 
ness before I engage to put you up, strang- 
er,’’ he said. 

‘That's easily done,”’ replied Charlie, with 
a careless laugh, although he was far from | 
liking the :an’s appearance. 

“Tam St. John, from Yarmouth, Pom 
now,where I have been with a drove of cat- 
tle. 

‘The weather is too rough to get on fur- 
ther to-night, and I'll pay you well for a 
lodging.”’ 

A gritn smile flitted across the man’s dark 
tace as he turned silently to a little closet in 
the entry, from which he took a cap and a 
lantern, and then proceeded to escort St. 
Jolin to the stable. 

After attending to the wants of his horse, 
the young man followed his host to the 
house, where, in a wide, uncarpeted room, 
odorous with whisky and tobacco smoke, a 
supper of ham and eggs and coarse bread 
was served him by the beautiful girl who 
had answered his knock. 

There were two nen smoking before the 
fire, one almost exactly like the dark-brow- 
ed host, the other, a younger man with a 
bullet head, and gross, sensual features. 

St. John noticed that the latter’s gaze fol- 
lowed the girl everywhere, and that if by 
any chance her eyes inet his, she would 
turn away with an uncontrollable shiver of 
disgust. 

The three men were disposed to be very 
civilto Charlie, and he met their advances 
with an affectation of careless good humor 
which he was far troin feeiing. 

Hie was quite sure that he had alighted 
upon a nest of unscrupulous villians. 

His warin heart was full of pity for the 
beautiful young girl, whose eyes tarned 
now and then upon him with a strange look 
of wistfulness and dumb warning in their 
dark depths. 

It was nearly eleven o‘clock when he was 
shown to an upper room, and immediately 
upon being left alone, he went to fasten the 
door. 

There was no lock upon it. 

The only heavy piece of furniture in the 
room was the old high-posted bedstead ; 
and whén Charlie endeavored to move this 
up inst the door, he discovered that it 
was fastened, singularly enough, to its posi- 
tion in the corner. 

He was examining his revolvers care- 
fully, when a litule tap on the deor of what 
he bad taken to be a closet, aroused him, 
and stepping across the room hb’ swung it 
open. 

_ The strange young girl stood there in a 
tiny square entry, and behind her another 
door opened into an apartment which was 
shrouded in darkness, 

She was trembling from head to foot. 
oo the rich color had quite forsaken her 
ace. 

“They are plotting to murder you,”’ she 
whispered hurriedly; ‘1 lave coine to warn 
you. 

“You must go away at once.” 

“Why should they hartn me?” queried 
Charlie boldly, as he smiled reassuringly 


—— 


His guide led him around to the rear 
of the stable, and then forthe _ first time 
| she opened the dark-lantern Which she car. 

ed 


Charlie saw that bis horse stood there 
ready saddled beside another, : 
The girl tovk abundie from behing 3» 
loose board, and drawing ured haadker. 
chief from her pocket, she knotted it se 
curely over her dark curls, and then look. 

ed up at Charlie, wistlully and eagerly, 

“Will vou take tne with you?” she said, 

The young nian flusheu and smiled a jit. 
tle as he looked at ber. 

But the girl's great eves met his 
innocently and beseechingly, 
child’s. 

“You don’t know how horrible my life 
is here,’’ she said, in low, rapid tones, 

“They—my uncle and his brother—are 
deterinined to marry ine to the young man 
whom you saw. 

“7 shail die first. 

“Let inego with you! 

“Ol, take ine away from this dreadful 
place!"’ 

“Look here, little girl,’’ said Charl 
gruffily; “I’ve knocked about the worl 
GC alenade. and I’m noend of a rough 
fellow. 

“But Charlie St. John isn’t the chap to 
go back on a woman, and if you can trust 
ine, I’ll do the square thing, sure as preach- 


own, 
like a 


ing.’’ 

Charlio caught his breath suddenly at 
the smile which transfigured the giri’s face 
as she raised his hand to her lips, 

A moment later they rode eurefully from 
the yard and dashed down the dark and 
muddy turnpike. 

Side by side through the darkness they 
rode, hour after hour, until a faint gliminer 
of dawn showed that the clouds were break- 
ing. 
A mile before them lay the city, its 
church spires pointing heavenwards, and 
the smoke of its nany chimneys rising in 
waving lines. 

Charlie, who bad been turning over a 
strange thoughtin his brain,turned tosmile 
down into the white weary girl's face at his 
side, with anew tenderness soitening the 
light of his bold blue eyes. 

“Little girl, it ain’t safe for you to gu out 
intothe world; aud if you don’t mind tak- 
ing such a rough fellow for a Husband, I'll 
try to inake things easy for you.” 

Her lips quivered, and great tears rushed 
to her eves. 

“But you know 
said. 

“As muchas you know of me,” was 
thar’ie’s answer; “I will take good care of 
ou. 

. “] own a good farm just beyor the city, 
and the dearest old incther in the world is 
waiting there in ny house. 

“Will you have me? 


“And, by the way, I don’t even know 
iny wife’s name!” he added Jaughing|y. 

“My name is Lois—Iois Strong,” she 
answered; “and I will try to be a good wile 
to you.”’ 

It was high noon when Charlie led her 
into a wide, sunny room, where a mild- 
pyed old lady was spreading the taple for 
linner. ‘ 
‘*Mother,’’ he said, “this is my wife. 

“I found her in the strangest way; and she 
saved 7 life last night. 

“T will tell you about it presently. 

“You must love her for iny sake.” 
The old lady looked atthe shy, wistful, 
blushing,young tace through her spec- 
tacles. 
“Dear, you are welcome,”’ she said, kiss- 
ing the girl’s cheek kindly. 
“Charles has a good heart, though he is a 
little wild at times. 
“We will have some dinner, and then my 
you shall tell your story after your own 
fashion.”’ 
And so Lois left the old hateful life be- 
hind,and began a new and happy existence 
as St. John’s wife. 

eee a ee. 
RAILWAY Brake.—A French techninal 
journal points out the following as the con- 
ditions which a perfect continuous railway 
brake for heavy fast trains should fulfil: 
First, the brake power should be applied to 
all the wheels of the cars throughout the 
trains. Second, the power by which the 
power by which the blocks are forced upon 
the wheels should Le adequate to skidding 
them upon the speed becoming moderately 
reduced. Third, the driver should have 
the whole of the brake power of the train 
completely under his command, and be 
able to apply it at a moment's notice. 
Fourth, the guards should individaally 
possess the like mais of applying the con- 
tinuousbrake. Fifth, the power in hand 
should be susceptible of easy :nodulation? 
Sixth, full brake application should not re- 
quire more than avery moderate effort. 
Seventh, the pressure should be steady and 
distributed as equally as possible over all 
wheels and acting upon them with the in- 
tervention of some elastic medium te pre- 
vent too sudden and violent action. 

—if 2 >> .—-— 

FIFTEEN men en; loved in a steam plan- 
ing-mill, where tue ircacherous buzZzsaw 
holds high carnival, took a census of their 


nothing of ime,” she 





at the girl. 





been taken of kissing the Pope's toe in- 
stead of his hand. When the ceremony of 
kissing the Pope's toe takes place, he wears 
on the occasion a slipper with a cross. 


tie * eR 


Many men have no will to die, yet they 
are careful to die with a will. i 
| PS — ee - 
| $f The Diamond Dyes always do more 
| than thev claim todo. Color over that old 


dress. It will look like new. Only 10 
oe D babs 


| core.”’ 


“They think you have money—come at 
once; there is no time to lose. 
“They are black—black to 


each heart’s 


And clasping her slim fingers 
wrist, she drew him after her, through 


over nis 


all- 


| other room, down a winding flight of stairs, 


across along entry, and 
night. 

The Violence of the storm had somewbat 
abated, but it was still dark and raw. and 


some fine rain-drops fell upon Charlie's. | 
uncovered head. 


OuL into the 


fingers a few days ago and were surprised 
find that they averaged as many as four 
digits apiece. 
> —-— 

boldly what you do at all. 
we affirm that Kidney-Wort '5 
the great remedy for liver, bowels and kid- 
ney diseases, rheumatisin and piles vanis!: 
before it. The tonic effect of Kidney-Wert 


+. & &TDo 


m } ’ 
i> ily do 


| is produced by its cleansing and purifying 
) action ou 


the blood. Where. there ia # 


, gravelly deposit in the urine,or mmilky,ropy 


urine froin disordered kidneys, it alway» 
cures, 
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LOVE AND TIME. 


—_—_ 


BY F. KE. WEATHERLY. 





Love and Tinie one summer's day 
fat and talked together; 

Love took up his lute to play, 
And sang in the golden weather; 


**Life’s a fair and brimming cup, 
Sparkling, fresh and mellow; 

Quaff it gayly, drink it up, 
Time's a surly fellow!** 


Time looked up and gazed at him, 
Half contempt, half pity; 

Calmly smiling, grave and grim, 
Thus took up the ditty: 


**All the world is growing gray, 
Sere, and brown, and yellow, 

You'll be older too, some day, 
Silly little fellow. ** ' 


Love rose up aud ran away, 
Leaviug Thne in shadow, 

All the gold«. summer day, 
Singing through the meadow: 


*Silly, silly though I be, 
There’s no need to flout me, 
Though the world may laugh at me, 
It cannot do without me.*’ 
re 


THE ORIGIN OF CUSTOMS. 
CONSIDERABLE portion of our lives 
is regulated by certain rules of behav- 
ior, which at first sight appear to be merely 
arbitrary conventions consciously chosen 
as sy:nbols of respect and good will. 

Spencer, in his book on ‘Ceremonial In- 
stitutions,’’ shows that these formal observ- 
ances—cereinonies of state, religion, and 
social life—are not thus deliberately cho- 
sen, but have their origin in spontaneous 
manifestations of emotion, from which they 
gradually evolve, asa natural product of 
social life. 

A good example of the gradual evolution 
of an apparently arbitrary convention, is 
afforded by Spencer's explanation of the 
simplest form of salute—the familiar nod. 
A man passing a friend in the street greets 
him with aslight nod. Why? Because it 
is the custom. But why has custom adopt- 
ed this particular form of salute? 
Let us follow Spencer as he traces it from 
its origin. A dog afraid of being beaten, 
cruuches before his master. A small dog 
alarined at the approach of a big one, some- 
times throws itself down, and rolls over on 
its back. Both these actions are signs of 
subniission—spontaneous expressions of a 
desire to conciliate the more powerful. 

That this is their true interpretation there 
can be little doubt,on comparing then with 
the parallel behavior of some uncivilized 
tribes. In an African tribe, visited by Liv- 
ingstone, by way of salute “they throw 
themselves on their backs on the ground, 
and rolling from side to side, slap the out- 
side of their thighs,as expressions of thank- 
fulness and welooime.’”’ Here we have the 
Spontaneous expression of two elements of 
propitiatory behavior—subinission to a su- 
perior, and joy at his presence. In other 
tribes this complete form of obeisance is 
abridged, and various modifications of it 
are found. Prostration on the face is com- 
mon. A slight further abridgment of this 
gives us the attitude of kneeling while the 
head rests on the ground. 

In past ages, when the E:mperor of 
Russia was crowned, the nobility did hom- 
age by bending down their heads, and 
knocking them at his feet to the very 
ground. , 

A further modification is produced by the 
desire to do homage while approaching a 
superior. In Dahomey they ‘crawl like 
snakes, or shuffle forward on their knees.”’ 
This brings us to the attitude of going on 
all-fours; and a still further inodification 
gives the attitude of kneeling. Slightly 
less abject is kneeling on one knee; and the 
next stepismerely bending the knee. The 
Japanese‘‘salute a superior officer by kneel- 
ing; but in the street inerely make a imo- 
tion as if they were going to kneel.”” Next, 





omitting the bend of the knee, all that re-_ 


mains isthe bend of the body which ac- 
companied the imore coinplete salutes; 
hence we get the bow, indicating respect; 
and this passes by insensible transitions 
from the humble salaam of the Hindoo to 


the familiar nod of an intimate friend. The > 


transition is so gradual, and the intermedi- 
ate phases so abundantly exemplified, 
that it is impossible to doubt that such is 
the true derivation of the trivial act of mod- 
ern etiquette. 

Similar in origin is the raising of the hat 
88 4 respectful salute. In primitive states 
the conquered man surrenders himself, his 
weapons, and whatever of his clothing is 
worth having, hence, stripping becomes a 
mark of submission. 

Cook, for instance, relates of soie Tahi- 
tlans, “they took off a great part of their 
clothes, and put them on us.” In another 
tribe this ceremony is abridged to the pre- 
“entation of the girfleonly. In Abyssinia 


} 


| 


inferiors strip to the girdle before superi- 
ors. A further abridg:nent is found anong | 


the natives of the Gold Coast, who salute | — 


Europeans by slightly removing their robe | 
trom the left shoulder: buteven there spe- | 
cial respect is shown by completely uncov- | 
ering the shoulder. In other tribes they | 
also doff the cap. Hence, it seems that | 
“the reinoval of the hat among European 
peoples, often reduced ainong ourselves to | 
touching the hat, isa remnant of that pro- | 
cess of unclothing himself, by which in 
early times the captives expressed the | 
yielding up of all he had.” 

Kissing is a natural expression of affec- 
tion; and it is curious to note the analogous 
manifestations among animals and some of 
the lower tribesofmen. A dog displays 
his affection for his master by licking his 
hand. A ewe distinguishes her lainb by 
the olfactory sense, and apparently derives | 
pleasure from its exercise. The same sense 
is used among men not only to distinguish, 
as in the case of Jacob and Isaac, but also 
as a inark of affection. 

The foregoing examples will suffice to | 
illustrate the method by which many ofthe | 
so-called “conventions” of civilized life are 
shown to be “natural products of social 
lite." 
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brains of Bold. | 


Zealously labor for the right. 
Yield not to discouragement. 





Silence is the severest criticism. 
Man’s unjust, but God is just. 


Don't start the day’s work without a good | 
break fast. 

Don’t sleep in a room without ventilation 
of some kind, 

Don’t stuff a cajd lest you be next obliged | 
to starve a fever. 

Flowers, leaves, fruit, are the air-woven 
children of light. 

Our to-days and yesterdays are the blocks 
with which we build. 

Every one is eagle-eyed to see another's 
faults and deformity. 

Nature supplies the raw material, educa- 
tion isthe manufacturer. 

When credulity comes from the heart it 
does no harm to the intellect. 

The foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of woman. 

The foundation of political 
confidence in the integrity of man. 

Bashfulness has as little in common with 
modesty as linpudence has with courage. 


When we are in go d health, troubles are 
pleasures; in illness, pleasures are troubles, 


The toundation of all happiness, temporal 
and eternal, is reliance on the goodness of God, 


Honorable industry travel8 the same road 
with duty; aud Providence has closely liked both with 
happiness, 

As steady application to work is the 
healthiest training for eyery individual, so is it the 
best discipline of a State. 

Our minds are as different as our faces; | 
we areall traveling to our destination—happiness. 
But few go the same road, 

Love is the great instrument and engine 
of nature—the bond and ceimcut of soelety, the spring 
and spirit of the universe, 

Some rocks cannot prevent the course of 
a river; over human obstacles events rvll onwar:| 
without being turned aside, 

How common to see wealthy people who 
have to resort to arrogance of manner to prevent their 
innate valgarity from being detected. 

If the beautiful and good are not always 
united, we can only say that they ought to be sv, for 
they belong to each other as the blossom and the 
fruit. 

Some of our finest exotics have been inn- 
ported from barren deserts—some of our noblest 
ideas have been the offspring of an uncultivated 
mind, 

Let no one think that he alone has dark . 
hours. They are the common lot of humanity. They 
are the touchstone to try whether we are current coin 
or not. 

What a freshness and flavor is there upon 
the soul when daily watered with the actions of a 
true and virtuous life, Whatscever is pure, Is also 
pleasant. 

Habits, whether good or bad, are easily 
formed when one is young; but when one gets up in 
years it is very difficult and often dangerous tw set 
them aside. 

To say that a manis advanced too high 
to condescend to teach the ignorant, isas much as tu 
say that the sun is in too high place to shine upon 
what is below him. 

Itisathing morally impossible for per- 
sons proud and ambitious to frame their minds to an 
impartial, unblased con ideration of a religion that 
teaches nothing but self-denial and the cross 





happiness is 


Say not, if people do good to us_ we will 
“ f pe ople oppress us we will op- 
that if 1O £ 


and if they oppress you 


dog ~~ to them, and 


them it resol ve people 0d to you 


yppress eu ‘Rain 
There may be countless rational creatures 
im the universe besides mankind, and superior in 
happiness and intellect to man in his present condi- 
tion, for it must be remembered that a very smail | 
portion of the universe is occupied by man. } 


| dies—all pretty girls. 


| a woman’s foot, 19 inches long, left 
| ages ago. 
| off on us asa modern city! 
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_ Femininities. 


News Notes, |’ 





A young Boston widow this season wore 
a bathing dress of full mourning. 

A young country lady of Missouri slashed 
an insulting fop withaknife. She probably wanted 
to cut a swell, 

In Floyd county, Tenn., last week, four 
brothers named Burnett married four sisters vamed 


| named Beary. 


Women are never so color-blind that they 


can't see the make-up of a new bonnet passing along 
afty feet away. 


The world and all things in it are valu- 
able, but the most valuable thing In the world Is a 
virtuous woman, 


The rag carpets of our grandmothers are 
coming into fashion in the shape of large rugs for 
bedrooms and nurseries. 


White pique waistcoats, with collars roll- 
ing over the velvet or cloth collar of tailor-made Jack- 
ets, are much worn by young girls in Europe. 


It has been ungallantly said that the tele- 
phone does what society rules have always been un- 
equal to -compels women who uve itto talk one ata 
time. 


The young woman who sneeringly re- 
marks that men are alike, generally shows her great 
sincerity by taking the first man that offers himeeif 
to her. 


A local Mrs. Malaprop gushingly says 
that she ‘‘does so love to ait at the plano in the gloam- 
ing and impvuverish.’’ This Malapropism is not im- 
provised, 


Miss Lilliphace says she uses powder 
merely to take the shine off her face; but Fogg has 
an idea that she uses it to take the shine off the other 
women’s faces. 


Custom compels an Icelander to kiss 
every woman he meets, What surprises him the most 
is the unusual naimber of old maids that are always 
going the wrong way. 


Centreville, lowa, has a novelty in the 
way of a cornet band, consisting of eleven young la- 
They will make their first pub- 
lic display in a tew days, 


There are few husbands whom the wife 
cannot win in the long run, by patience and love, un- 
less they are harder than the rocks, which the soft 
waters penctrate In time, 

They were cousins and lived in Boston, 
and she said in Bostonese: ‘‘If our grandmother had 
had but one daughter instead of two, we should have 
been brother and sister, darling.’ 


An Indianapolis paper says that ‘‘Miss 
Nora Landis, living near York, works in the harvest 
fleld duriug the day and entertains her company with 
plano recitals during the evening. ** 


Almost all women will give a sympathiz.- 
ing hearing tomen whoare in love, Be they ever so 
old they grow young again in that conversation, and 
renew their own early time. Men are not quite so 
generous, 


The Prince de Conti exacted the present 
of arming from every female he honored with his 
love, At his death, these rings numbered several 
thousands, He had also twothousand five hundred 
snull-boxes. 

A Chicago girl of thirteen is exposed asa 
professional burgiar, Instructed in crime by an old 
woman, she entered some house nearly every night, 
and the booty recovered had been taken from numer- 
ous different places. 

Certain excavations recently made in Ne- 
vada revealed In the sandstone the distinet Impress of 
there ages and 
And yet they have been playing Chicago 


Emma Lake, the circus rider, is the wife 
of Gilbert Robinson. 
athlete, she deciarcs 
fend herself against lis fists, 
in Cincinnati for a divores. 

The elergymen of Springfield, IL, have 
undertaken to di-courage young folks from going to 
Justices to get married, They do not care for the loss 
of fees, but they regard marriaye as a ceremony that 
ought to be religiously solemnized, , 

An Illinois couple cloped so hurriedly 
that the girl went barefooted, The fellow’s pride de- 
feated their object, for he insisted on delaying to buy 
her a pair of shoes, and thus her father was enabled 
to overtake them betore they succeeded in reaching 
a minister. 

Defending the action of Bishop Le. 
fleche, of Three Rivers, Canada, in assalling women’s 
frizzes, a Moutreal rector -aid ina sermon: ‘There 
is such extravagance nowadays that we cannot tell 


Although she isa professional 
that she cannot successfally de- 
aud therefore she sues 


| the difference between inistress and mald, I defy any 


one to do it.** 


Women cannot maintain their rights un. 
til they display more courage. 
the words of a fainous French orator, **Courage, 
courage, courage!"" At this stage of the proceedings 
somebody threw a box of caterpiilars apon the plat- 
form, and the meeting broke upin great terror and 
confusion. 

It is serenely claimed by a Bradford edi- 
tor that a young lady in charge of a local telephone 
office has such dulcet tones that when she js talking 
through the instrument the wire between the stations 
becomes an Avliau harp, and the little birds fly out 
tu roost on the line, in order *o learn new music for 
their songs. 

A woman bathed ina red flannel] costume 
last summer at Rye Beach, andacow in a neighbor- 
ing fleld made a dive for her, and for a time there was 
more surf than Neptune had provided. They had to 
kill the cow in order to get the woman safely back to 
her bath house. That wasthe alternative of killing 
the woman to get the cow back to her grass. 


The mother of Gambetts, the French 


statesinuan wi 1 rece was t 

manner y er so She wa n ate 
was very provincial, and betraye , va 
most the first word of her conversat “ id few 
of the qualities which fit a lady to take part in gra 
society. But Gambetta was never ashamed of her, 


and honored her before the world with as much loy- 
alty a2 if she bad been of the noviest blood, 








Vinnie Ream keeps ‘orty pet doves. 
Jackson, Mis«., has 30 marriage associa- 


thons. 


A San Francisco maiden refused to merry 
a real, live lord, 

St. Louis’ society is gradually returpving 
to its French Guts. , 

Young ladies of New Orleans have rfose- 
bud lunch parties. 

Hans Makart, the Vienna painter, has 
married a ballet giri. 


Mississippi has one insane person to every 
$00 of her population. 


A Kentucky centenarian danced all day 
ata barbecue last week. 

England derived last year $2,760,000 
frow the duty on carriages. 

A young lady of Missouri recently stab- 
bed a fop who insulted her. 

Watermelon seeds are now utilized for a 
svup called a puree of welon, 

The sale of plain black velvet this autamn 
is greater than for several years. 

A number of women will stump Nebras- 
ka this fall in behalf of woman suffrage. 

There are over 100 New Yorkers who 
have over 12,000 volumes in their librartes. 

There are nearly one hundred cases of 
divorce on file in the Court of Common Pleas in this 
elty. 

Pictures, consoles, and mirrors of differ- 
ent kinds throughoat the house are now framed tna 
plush, 

“How do you do, Lorg A—?"’ is the pro- 
per form, whether he is Marquis, Kari, Viscount, or 
Karon. 

According to the most recent and reliable 
statistics, one French duel out of every eighty ends 
fatally. 

Ninety millions of unused bland dollars 
are now piled up lu the vaults of the United States 
Treasury. 

A gold mine has been discovered at Marl 
boro, Mass. Atadepthot 2 feet they find 94.08 of 
gold to the ton, 

Cardinal Newman was a skilful violin 
player in his earlier years, and even now, when over 
#0, he plays well, 

Miss Aline Taylor won the first prize in a 
competitive swhoming match held in the St. Louls 
Natatorium for ladies, 

A Texas paper publishes an account of 
the lynehing of two negrues in that State woder the 
head of **sporting Notes,*’ 

An American abroad is always known be 
cause when he purchases an article he pockets the 
change without counting it. 

In Buenos Ayres it takes ten dollars in 
paper money tu buy one duliar in gold, The paper 
currency there ls depreelated, 

A London lunatic fasted 21 days,and then 
died, while food was being forced down his throat, 
from excitement and exhaustion. 

A St. Louis man who painted a lamp- 
post every evening for two weeks, saw his marks on 
the backs of ninety different loafers, 

French artisans are now making smok- 
ing pipes of a quality pronounced equal to the meer 
schauim, from celluluid obtained from potatoes, 

It is proposed to boner the memory of 
Roger Williams by naming after him the principal 
streets in several towns and cities of Mhode Island. 

Mrs. John Murphy, of East St. Louis, 
Il., awoke the other night to find a burgiar tw her 
room. She attacked him with a pillow aud drove him 
out. 

A new school house was needed at 
Streator, Ill., butasthe town treasury was empty, 
Mayor llumb baillt a fine one ata cost to himself of 
$40, 000. 

The Southern farmers are endeavoring to 


het merely for show 
darkics from tuotlug 


raise mammoth watermelons 
and money, but toprevent tlhe 
them away. 

A washboiler used for a cracle 
sight which greeted the eyesoui a pon 
jug a poor family in one of the ai 
few days since, 


The Spanish lead product is greater than 
that of any other nation on the globe. 


was the 
on visit- 
uf Baltimore a 


She produced 


| 123),000 tons last year, against 110,(44 tons produced itn 


Let me say to you, in | 


the United States, 


W. W. Hackney, of Brownville, Neb 
measured a stalk of coru several iimes, 
that it bad grown four inchesin one day, 
inches In another, 


The electric light in the lighthouse at 
Sydney, N.S. W., will be the lurvest of the Bind tn 


the world, The merging beat is sali to havea lam- 
inous lntensity exceeding 12,100,000 eandles. 


a] 
aud found 
and five 


A large private gurden in a 
San Francisco ts to be male a labs loth, by means of 
thick follage and winding path«, so that a person 
night wander In it for hours witout Guding his way 
out. 


suburb of 


The explosion of a kerosene lamp at 
Plymouth, Me., did not hurt Mrs. 
the loss of the dress» 
count; butin a burned pocket 


Mules much, and 
“was Of small ae- 


was $1.20 In paper 


which she wore 


money. 


A French army officer was traveling by 


rail from Paristol : lils trumk «xploded, kill- 
ing tw ' ga large neunt of bag- 
x ad waked some iges among bis 
K a t had he musiortune to 

. " Batler, Ga., the 

other day, and while the sympathizers were gath- 


ered around, a4 two surgeons set the limb, he suid 


| three copies of his Look, 
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New Publications. 
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‘The Hidden Record; or, the Old Sea 


M ." by E. W. Bi ell, just on 
l vy T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
del is a love story literally packed 
with action and incident, the interest of 


which is of the most intense —— . 
The scene is laid principaily in New York, 

h sone of the episodes take place in 
Cuba and on the ocean. The style of com- 
position is clear and vigorous, not a word is 
wasted, everything being directly to the 
point. The character-sketching merits much 
praise, every personage, froin the highest 
wo the lowest, Sales ctured in life-tint. T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Publishers, Phil- 
adelphia. Price, 75 cents. 

A very neatly engraved picture contain- 
ne and reduced fac similes of soine 
of leading journals and journalists of 
this country has been issued by the Travel- 
ers Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. In its 
way it is the neatest thing of the kind we 
have seen. 

MAGAZINES, 

The October number of Vick's Floral 
Guide ia the perfection of its kind. Every- 
thing it contains in the way of illustrations, 
matter, ete., is the very best. One number 
indeed is worth « year's subscription. 
Every lover of flowers should have it. 
James Vick, Rochester, New York, $1.25 
per yerr. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery for Oc- 
tober, closes volume II, and is, if anything, 
better than the numbers which preceded it. 
Its watter and illustrations are just suited 
w entertaining and = instructing smaller 


children. Russell Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass, Subscription, $1.50 per year, 
MUSIC. 
The Muse World, published by 8. 


Brainard'’s Sons, Cleveland and Chicago, 
still continues lo mmake good its claim ot be- 
ing the best musical magazine published. 
The present number contains some thirty 
pages of reading matter of the first value to 
those interested in music,and decidedly en- 
tertaing toall. Besides this, there are five 
splendid - of music, printed on fine 
tr, and in themselves worth treble the 
price of the magazine. 

$1.50 per year, 
—_> « 


Subscription only 


to 

Dying Worpbs or THE GRA T.—Doctor 
Johnson, passing away amid a tumult of 
tineasiness and fear, said to one who stood 
cose behind his bed, ‘God bless you, my 
dear! The celebrated Dr. Adams, rector 
of the high sehoo' of Edinburg, in some 
thom -ntsot delirium preceeding his death, 
wis eored, “It is growing dark, boys ;"’ 
*» itty forth bis hand, “vou may go!” 
(Qaeou Elizabeth, of England, lying on her 
roval couch, was heard to moan out the 
beartrending Words, as she closed her eyes 
forever, ALL uiy possessions for one mo- 
ment of time! Bat the noble Wesley 
simply exclaimed, in calmness of spirit, 
“The best of all is, God is with us."" Poor 
Robert Burnus,out of bis bead when he drew 
his last breato, erred, “Oh, don’t let the 
awkward squad tire over me! How curi- 
ous, indeed, that Lord Thurlow should 
have cried outwas he passed away, “Tro shot, 
it Pdon't believe Pin dying!" “Ab! you 
cannotery as much for meas T have made 
vou laugh in inv time Po so said the brilliant 
wit of l'rance, Searron, as he lay dying that 


hour with a host of weeping friends 
around him. It was a Christian philos- 
opher like Jobn Locke who exclaimed, 


With his latest breath that solemn day, “Oh, 
the depth of the nenes of the goodness and 
knowledge of God!" Lfow strange to think 
that the great Mirabeau, after a lite of such 
wild diseord, should have eried out franti- 


“Music! Let me die to the sound of de- 
licious music!" Washington, with the 
sinile of a saint, looked upinto the face of 
his weeping wife for the Lost titne as she 


bent over hinat Mount Vernonthat dismal | 


day, wud calinly said,as be crosse 1 his aris 
over his noble heart, ‘It is well.”’ And the 
last words of Luther's friend, Melanecthon, 
are wonderfuily striking. The forimer asked 
him that hour if he desired anything. ‘No, 
Luther. Nothing, nothing but Heaven!’ 
he answered, and died with a simile upon 
his face. The ruling passion nav be said to 
have been still strong with Chesterfield 
when he passed away, for the last words he 
uttered were “Give Dayrolles a chair!" 
Did poor Cowper say anything betore he 
died—he who had always dreaded even the 
thought of dying?) Why it is said he sank 
w restas peacefully as a little child. Ah, 
but what did Hobbes, the deist, say just be- 
fore he gusped his last breath?) “1 am tak- 
ing a fearful leap in the dark;’’ but the 
sweet Herbert said, 
my soul!’ Dear Goldsmith's physician 
asked hii a few moment's before he ¢ 
tw breathe if his tind was at ease, 
mournful answer was, ‘No, it is not!” 
And vet was not Goldsinith as lovely a 
character, at heart, as any wian who ever 


lived ?) The deaf Beethoven, whose whole 
soul bad been tull of glorious hartnony 


throughout his life, cried out at last, “Now, 
I shail bear!’ Mav we not cherish tix 
hope that Byron's thoughts were of God and 
heaven when be siid at last, so weartiv, “1 
must sliee> now ?"’ The sun was siinin 
very brightly in the room when the ure 

Hawmboldt lay dying, and he said, as be 


watched the beautiful rays, “How gra 
the sunlight! It seems to beckon earth t 
heaven !’’ John Adains and Thomas Jefi 

eon died the same day, but one said wit 
his last breath, “Independence forever! 


and the other, “I resign my soul lo God— 
and my daughtor to my country.’ Hood, 
tired out, whispered only the words, “‘Dy- 
ing, dying !”’ 


| Beauty. 
| to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 





| mium Photo-Oleograph, 
cally, ashe lay waiting for the last change, | 


| to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. 





| pleased with it. 


**Now, Lord, receive | 


His | 


foil to please the most fastidious. 


| sumest picture lever mw. 


“Presenting the Bride” Heard From | 
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Port Oxford, Oregon, August 29, 82, 


Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘l’resenting 


the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 


delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- | 


ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
8 desire to subscribe, and how could they feet other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ies 

4. W.C 





Clinton, Ia., August 80, ‘82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soun. 
a © OA 





Stratford, August 24, ’82. 
£Altor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 


and am very much pleased with it. 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
do for you In the way of subscribers. w.H.M 





Missentowa, D.C, August 12, °82. 
FAlitor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,** received, It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is justsuperb. Expectto get you numerous 


su becribers in a few days. 
K. L.O°N. 





Oquawka, Il., August 22, °82. 
FAéitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and tin good 
condition, Lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and ther 


| all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
| some subscribers svon. 


H.R. C. 





Chehalis, Wash. Ter., August 13, *82. 
Faitor Post--Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Bride,’* and was surprised at its marvelous 
Tam well pleased with it. I have shown it 


somnest and most valuable premium they ever saw, 





Pearsal, Tex., August 12, ’82. 
Faitors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
for which accept tu.anks, It is the most beautiful pre- 


mium I ever saw, : H 
U. B. F. 





Chattanooga, August 17, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
hewspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 


subseribers, Am quite proud of it. 
W. E.R. 





Verndale, Minn., August 12, ’82. 


Falitor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, **Pre- 
senting the Bride,** and think it very beautiful, Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival, It 


is admired by everybody. 
Fr. E. B. 


—_—_--— 


Jamestown, Ind., August 13, ’82. 
Editor Post —I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful, 1 will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and I think I can 


get a great many subscribers for vou. Ft 
. Tar 





Peconic, La., August 18, ’82. 
Editor Post—The premium picture, **?resenting the 
Bride*’ received, and I consider it grand. I have 
shown it %o several of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful. 
0. GP, 





Berlinton, Ind., August 16, *82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
‘*Presenting the Bride,’’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be, I willsee what] can do for you in 


the way of new subscribers. 
GS. WF. 





Makand, Pa.. August 17, '82. 
FAitor Post—-I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.** It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations- perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you. 


T. Le 





York, Pa., August 14, ‘82. 
Editor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’* was delivered 
We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inapection of our friends. 
a. FW. &. 





Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE Post is a splendid literary Journal, 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 


considers it grand, 
G.G. 





Columbiaville, Mich, August 12, ‘82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘*‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
Many thanks. 
F.8. M. 





Belvidere, Pa., August 18, '2. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, **Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
nd think it very beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
. and thank you very mach for sich a beautiful 


resent. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
i they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
m thev have ever had the pleasure f hehntAine 
i do all that lies iu my power acrea 
0 list 
} 
| ‘ \ , 
Mount Pleasan Lugust 21 R2 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pk 


ture, * ‘Presenting the Bride, *’ 
am more than pleased with it. 


was duly received, and 


G. L. 


} 1 Lis good enough for us. 
tful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,’ in due time, | whe ee Gamer ™ 


It is far ahead of | 








Everyone whohas seen the picture | 


It is by far the hand- 


Humorous. 





The Tork and the man who steps on & 
banana-skin bave much in common, For instance, 
they both sit down without asking tor a chair. | 

It isa blessed good thing to witness a 
brand new play, because there is no danger of the 
idiot bebind you telling his friend what's going to 
happen next. 


The English complain that leather is 
found in American sausages; and American manu- 
facturers will be 50 good after this as to take off the 
collar before using. 

I have a philanthropic friend who has 
spent all his money on the human race. and he does 
not brag of it either; but, the fact is, he unfortunate- 
ly bet on the wrong man. 

Several of our exchanges are devoting 


considerable space to the importance of ‘‘cooking 
girls.*? It's no use, We don't want them cooked, 


Little Lottie to her friend: ‘I have so 
Yesterday a little baby sister arrived 
It was but a plece of luck 


inany cares. 
and papa is on a journey. 
that mamma was home to take care of it. 





KIDNEY-WORT 
HE CREAT CURE F 

—RHE-UM-AT1+S:M— 
it is for all the painful diseases of 


IONZY&,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
cleanses tho system of the acrid poison 
dreadful 





causes the suffering which 
the victims of Rheumatism can realise./ 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
this terrible 


worst forms 0! 
we been quickiy relicved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
$1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & vt. 


KIiIDNEY-WORT 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


Latest Edition has 11 8,000 verte, 
(3000 more Lian any other Engli ictionary, 
Four Pagos Colored Plates, 3000 
vings, (nearly three times the number 
in any other Dict'y,) also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary «iving brief important tacts 
concerning 97 8 
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F225 


Ad 
at 
a 


On page 203, see the above picture and names 
of the 24 parts,—showing the value of 
ebster’s numerous ' 


Illustrated Definitions. 


It is the best practical English Dictionary 
extant.— Lomion Quarterly Review. 

The Book is an ever-present and relia- 
ble school master tothe whole fam- 
fly.—Sunday School Heraid, 

G.& C. MERRIAM & CO.. Pu!'rs, Springfield, Mass, 


THE MLD POWER 


sCURESe 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 
In usetwenty years. The most safe, simple, econom- 
and efficient medicine known Dr. ismpereys: 
wel cape nf weg eed ek ny ™ 
sent free. phreys Homeopethic 
Ce., 109 Fulton Bt., New York 


_ DR. SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE 
LIVER PILLS 


do not produce sickness at the stomach, 
nausea or griping. 

They act directly on the Liver, the organ | 
which, when in a healihy condition, purifies 
the blood for the whole body. 

In CONSTIPATION they. 
cleanse the stomach and. 
bowels without disposing 
them to subsequent Costive- 
ness. 

They are the only perfect preparation of 
MANDRAKE, that great substitute 
for Mercury. There is not their equal in 
the whole ranve of Cathartic Medicines 
known to man 


They are wold ‘a 

















jsaie everywhere. 
Dr. Sche Book on Consumption 
Liver Complai nd Dyspepsia, is sent free, 
st pal Add 
DR. J. I NCK & SON, 


HE 
Philadelphia, Pa 


LANSBeTas SEEDS” 


DAVID LAN DRETH &580N 
Zl and 35. Sixth St., 


ARE THE BEST. 
~~ Bie 


| orders, oF mene ae 


R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAVEST AND BEST MEDICINE FoR 


FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 
In from one t\ twenty minutes never relie 
PAIN with one thorough ap fatten oe oo 
how violent or excrutiating the 
MATIC, Bed-ridden, infirm, © 
oncotate. or prostrated with disease suffer 
BAD AWS READY RELIEF will afford in. 
stant case, 


inflammation of the Kid 
Bladder, Inflainwation of the Bowne ratot Of the 


‘ ! Songestion of 
the Lungs, Sore Throat, Diflicelt Breathin, .Pal 
4 ‘roup, Diphtheria’ te. 


tion of the Heart, Hysierics, Croe 
tarrh, Influenza, Headache, Toothne raigia 
Chills, Ague Onilla Renee 


socametem, . Ousness 
eeplessness, Bruises, Coughs, Colds, Spral 
Chest, Back or Liao, ‘are instantly en 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent In the world tha 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bilt. 
ous, Scarlet, Typhoid, Yellow and other —— (aided 

RADY 


by RADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quick as RaDWar's 
my willin af ta, when tak 
w na few momenta, when en accordin 
directions, eure Cram Spasms, Sour Ftamech. 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Summer 
Diarrhea, Dvsentery, Colic, Wind in the Bowels, and 
a eeeres’ Fees. , sities 
Travelers should always ¢ 4 beste War’ 

READY RELI¥eF with them, A few rops in water will 

revent sickness or pains from change of water. It is 
etter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF, 


RapwayY's READY RELIEF is the only remedia) 
agent li vogue that will instantly atop pain, 
Fifty Cents per otite. 


DR. RADWAY’S 





| SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHBONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN THE 
Langs, Stomach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatisin, Scrofula, Glandular Swel- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Afiections, Syphi- 
litte Corgpinincs, Blecding of tho Lang-~, Dyspepsta, 
Water Brash, Tic enoene tm, White Swellin Tu- 
mors, Ulcers, Skinand Hip Diseases, Mercurial Dis- 
eases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropey, Salt Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consumption. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sareaparilian Resolvent excei all 
remedial agents in the eure of Chroule Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, bat it is the ently 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urin.ry and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, rnd in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billousappearance and white bone-dust depee- 
its, and where there i» pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain in the small of the back 
and alony the loins, Seld by drugyists, 

One bottle contains more of the active prinet ot 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others ulre five or six 
times as much, Qne Dellar Per 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly a pen mye we ge with et 
gum, purge, re te, pu eanse, and stre n. 
RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid s, B or, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipa Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspe ~~ * Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing 
ne mercury, ninerals or deleterions drugs. 

ag Observe the faba ing symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the »d tn thre Acid- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Erue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight 
Fever and Dull Paln in the Head, Deficiency of 
iration, Yellowness of the Skin aad Eyes, Pain iu 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disord 


ers. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send a letter stamp to BADWAY & CO., No. 32 
Warren Street, York. 











ew 
4° Information worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of value of 
Dr. RADWAY'S old established R. R. fp heweDres 
than the base and worthless imitationsof. as 
there are False Resolvents, Reliefs and Pil Be 
sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the name 
**Radway’’ ison what you buy, 

















THE DURABLE 


TEA SPOONS, 


} cam ct. a tom tom, = | 








One set Durable 
in a neal case, only . 
Glove Box or Jewel 


a; (wartanted for Ave yeor>) 
The - 
et. one pie 

) (} (hi dae 


.. North Haven, Ct- 























Chea’ 
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TH E SATUR DAY 


EVENING POST. 
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bi acetia. | 


Novel industry—W riting. & romance, 


The balance of life is lost when the nerves 
are over-wrought, There must be peaceful sleep and 
good digestion, or fretfulness and wild distress will 
dominate energy and dissipate hope. Cured only by 
e use of Dr, Benson's Celery and Chamomile Pilts 


“No noose is good news, ’’as the reprieved 
criminal sald, 


Rough on Rats.*—Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cts. 


A boil in the kettle is worth two on your 
theese 


Skinuy Men.—‘*Wells* Health Renewer’’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. 1. 


You may consider yourself much better 
than somebody else, but you can‘t prove it to his sat- 
isfaction, anvhow, 

“Bachupaiba.”—Quick, complete cure, 
noying Kidney Diseases $1. at Drugyists. 


The army contractor's small pleasantry: 
“Ot course these breeches are going to give way; but 
what care our gallant soldiers ? They cun cover theme 
selves with glory.*’ 

—->— © <a. - —-- 
Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wamboald’s Specific permanently removes 
superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, 4% Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mars. 

—$——i— - 0 <a 

Old Gold Beught.—Silver and latinum of all 
kinds. Fnll value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, 823 
Filbert St., Philadetphia, Pa. Send by mall or ex- 
Mention Tuk Post. 

sa” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found im these colmmmns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiner by naming the Saturday Evening 
Pest. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


KIDNEY. ‘DISEASES. 


all an- 





press. 
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Tdneys, Liver bat 


use ee py at once, (aong- 
gists ee none wort it willspeedily o 


Banged — thy Abe +»-—ty 
com: nts 
Ladies. 23:2 oor, such as pata 
and weaknesses, Kidney-Wort 
as it will act promptly and po ly 

Either Sex. Incontinence, retention ofurine, 





43- SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, Price $1. 


KIDNEY-WORT . 


[RY 0005 


BY MAIL! 











MILLION DV 
OVER vaRtart OF _A 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city pet 


ces. Brace Deeds, Sites, Sheviles Feiiee’ theo shew 
we LMhederester. Tike, Lee Laces, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, dc. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” wailed free on 
application. 
COOPER & CONAED, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


LODER’S 


piGESTIVp 





POWDER 
SURE CURE 





For Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heartburn, Nausea, 
Sour Stomach, Fetid or Foul Breath, Constipation, 
Sick Headache, Bilious Vomiting, Vertigo, Loss © 
Appetite, Flatalence with frequent Belching of Wind, 
Pporession after Eating, Burning Sensation at the 
t . of the Stomach, and all ills wine i drive many to 
spair, arising from Dyspep-la or Indigestion. 
ve action of these Powders is directly upon the 
food during the process of digestion, absorbing vases, 


neutralizing acid, and correcting acid secretions, 
promoting digestion, improving the appetite, and | 
giving tone and vigor to the ygatine system. 

Pric 3% CENTS AND $1 


By sending thes amount fn stamps, will be mailed to 
any part of the city or country. Sole depot— 


(. 6.4. LODER, Apothecary, 
1539 Chestunt St, Philadelphia. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Riffies, 4 Revoivers. 
OUR $15 SwmT- = 
at grea f 

Send stamp r r * 
11108, aia gue . 


P POWELL £808, S36 Main Street, CINCINNAT 


D0 YOUR CWH PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 
Over Boovstyies of 79% A AA we 


H. HOOVER, Phils., Pa. 
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(From the Springfeld piettion.2 


A CENEROUS ACT 


That Will be Appreciated by All Who Care 
for Their Complexion and Skin. | 


It is not generelly known that the nervous system | 
has a wonderful Influence overghe skin, but this is a 
fact known to medical men who have given much of 
their time to the study of diseases of the skin. No 
one can have aclear and fair complexion unmixed 
with blotches or pimples who is very nervous. 

Whatever tends to a healthful condition of the ner- 
vous system always beantifies the complexion and 
rewoves roughness and dryness of the skin. Some 
skin diseases are nut attended by visible signs on the | 
surface, but an intolerable itching that renders life 
iniserable, 

We copy the following deserving and interesting 
compliment from the Tribune, which says: ‘Dr. C. 
W. Benson's New Remedy, ‘SKIN CURE,’ Is received 
by the pubile with great confidence, and it is regard- 
ed asa very generous act on the Doctor's part to 
make known and prepare tor general use his valuable 
and favorite prescription for the treatment of skin 
diseases, after having devoted almost his entire life 
to the study snd treatment of nervous and skin dis- 
eases, in which he took great delight, He was for a 
number of years Physician in charge of the Maryland 
Infirmary on Dermatology, and axything from his 
hands is at oace accepted as authority 
The remedy ts fully the articte to attack 


and valuable, 

the disease, 
both internally, through the blood, and externally, 
through the absorbents, and ts the only rellable and 
rational mode of treatiucnut. These preparations are 
only put up for general use after having been used by 
the Doctor in his private practive fot years, with 
the greatest snecess, and they fully merit the eonfi- 


dence of all classes of sufferers from skin diseases, ** 
This is for sale by all druggists, Two bottles, toter- 
nal and external treatment, in one package. Don't 


be. persuaded to take any other. It coste one dollar, 


OH, MY HEAD! 


WHY WILL YOU SUFFEK? 

Sick he@dache, nervous headache, neuralgia, ner- 
vousness, poralysis, dy-pepsia, sleeplessness, and 
brain diseases, positively cured by Dr, Benson's Cel- 
They contain no opium, 
quinine, or etber harinful drug. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 0 cents per box, two 
boxes for $1, six boxes for §2.50 by mail, postage free. 
—Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md, 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON, New York, ts Whotesal: 
Agent for Dr. C. We Dr. C. W. Benson's remedies. 


“ORGANS:- 


ery and Chamomile Pills 








‘$30. 


Tae Ones OT Orpen 
mous LBecthoven 


27 Stops, ps 10 Sets Reeds, $90. 

foon to advance to $125. Order now. Remit by 
Lank Draft, Post Office Order, or Registered 
Letter. Loxed and shipped without a Lloment’s 


id Tied er 


New dereey. 32 
BRANSON KNITTER 
PRICE, $25.00. 


For Manufacturing or Family use, is now known 
throughout America and Europe as the simplest and 
best Knitting Machine ever made. Makes seamles« 
double hee' and toe Rane either by hand 


wer Capacity, from 6tos duzen pairs soeks pet 











hose, 


bo 


a ' ew 


1%. 


7 Pia nos, §2°77 .& 


Orgasm “/ stops, 
BEATTY’ ‘spr ‘tory running day & night. ¢ ata: nT e 


ress DANIEL F. BEeaTrTy, W ‘ashington, N. J. 


ari ARDS, all Chromo, , Glass n nd ‘Motto, in case 
AO SA in gold & jet loc. West 2 Co. , Westville, Ct. 


| Bore 


| (C&roulars fren. We refer to editor of this paper. 


AGEN TS WANTED. _ 


AGERTANAN Te 
c 5 AND — 
orc Of t-dev, with ite palaces, ite 
fares, its rushing elevat ‘grkcrine 


its 
—- its romance, its mystery, its 
sights, yetery iis 


etean aa ick a Ew he ‘agains 
: ref at a ee 













ANTED i EVERYWHERE to orll 

Lest Kauit- 

ever invented a of 

and TOK com 2 

orisutes. It elso knit « great variet - 

work for which there is alwys a ready Rend 

ful wetatn an.{terma to the Twombly Mnitting 
hine Co., 16 168 1 Tremont Street, Boston, 





A HARVEST FOR og babe 
Choice Oleogra of Garfield Family on rv- 
ceipt of 56 po tony A not fail to order. Also°5", xlz 
Oleograph 12 for 2ets. National Chromo Co., wt 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
w™st WOMEN SHOU LD KNOW. A 
woman's book ~~ women, Selle at aight. 
Agents Wanted. Send for circulars and terms to 
FIRESIDE PUBLISHING CO., 
P, O. Box ®. » N. Toh Bt. ha P hilada., "Pa. 


Ag'ts “ts Wanted g .M. Sp neer, | 
Sells Rapidly. 50: 2Wash’n St. 
P'rtic’l'rs free Boston, Mass, 





AG ENTS 


SMITH & CO., BOX 
1632 nee a Mass. 





“Can now ras a fortune sout- 
fit worth 916 . RIDESUT, 
4£CO., 10 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Wanted 


Warner Brothers 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn or 
whalebone has Indneed 
us to use it In all our 
leading Corsets. 





Agents 


S10 REWARD 


will be paid for any 
Corset In which the Cora 
hne breaks with = «tx 
months’ ordinary wear. 
Price by mail, WB. (cou- 
tll), #2.50: Abdominal, #2; 
Health or Nursing, $1. '%): 
‘ oraline or ke thobe Hip 
91.25; Misses’, 40 

For aale by le Suing mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
less imitations boned 
with cord, 


WABNER BROS., 372 Broadway, N.Y. 











Ketablished 1853. 
KEYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works. 






atest er beudtel ; 
Bet Ls Work on hond or made t» order. 
JosErt 6S. MILLER, Manufacturer. 


: 1210 Ridge Avenue 
vemay my 1211 & ins a Ride Garden Kt., Philada, 
Send for 1 Catalogue and I’ rice-Lhat, 












' of | iving 
Rules aod Designs for Knitting , Mittens, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Car, ionen, 048, =a “mailed to 
any revs on receipt of eta. in postage stamps of money. 


THE BaRAine ge. ‘Aamergor tee a 
Me Send for circular about Waste Embrot 
dery, We. per oz. 


























Pr 
So ic Songs, 3O cts 
Nestoria! nas. 8 = 5 Old Fommnis tong 
repian Sones, 8 ets Jeet 
as. bar ee ania, st are the vi pew . 4 
published. Order hor cts. Wi.i sem jiols 
fireetion Book NOW yo # n Music. 1G BA 
GALNS in ail kinds 88 Pieces Vi lilies. 449. Catalogue! 
sires. G. i. W. BATES & OO., Importers, Lcswa, 
DOK! LOOK! THE MAGIO 
KEVEA EKALER, Eaamine the 
liddea (ul and secret wonders © 


satare, 8 ransthing thet ever y young mae 
aad womaea wauts. W ul mage ay a 
times. This le something ewurely 
and gers Bargain to thaws obo Lah to 
3» the Beast ful jg Natare Revealed. Price 2Sc. & for $1, 0015: rer 
9 + O. Stamps. )Ali handsomely mounted in Ore te and Irory, a 
cent secure frum ebaervation on receipt of price, Whee not in use its 
eho, can not he detected. With every order we wii! ser ifree of 
chars, 0 New Wonder'u| and Rere bot whieh w''l « y plewse 
9 ~. (Cut this out & send with order.) Mention this payer. 


uheswoed & Co.. Box 63, Willilamsburgh 


YOUNG MAN OR OLD! 


W . shere 


‘ 


o« on wagers a 
serwhens, +0 
rheete 3 the grams § 20+ - 
eneds ondores thw greet cams ws © © 


be bemmtenye 





\ BOT o bemeug re aed 
retereed. {9 now fas le. 


set Sisaacene. bon teak, Sune. Base 


nt t Genuine Chromo Cards, notwo alike, 
. We. SNOW & CU., Meriden, Conn. 








**No other lady's hook anites so many qualities.” 
—Laacaater (Pa.) Era, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


PETERSON’S 
MAGAZIN E&Y! 


Unequalled Premiums for 1883. 


a@°The principal premium for getting up clubs for 
1483 will be a superb steel engraving (size 27 inches by 
D), for framing, after MUNCAKSY‘'S world-renowned 
picture, *‘CHHIST BEFORE VILATE,** for which the 
Pre ‘neh Government has just paid 100,000 francs. No 
such premium was ever offered before. 











FULL SIZE DRESS PATTERNS! 


PETERBON'S MAGAZINE Is the BEST AND CHEAPEST 
of the ladies* books. It gives mure for t 
and combines ag = r merits, than any thee, Its im- 
mense circulation, and long-established reputetion, 
enables ite proprietor to distance all com . in 
short, it has the 


metals y-- ENG 10 


| ML Wonk TAREE PA 
BEST TELE whiny Ete. 
The stortes, novelettes, etc, ta) aaameeiane are 
admitted to be the best published, All the most po 
lar female writers contribute to it. In 1468, about 100 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








ERE isa certain novelty in the ele. 
gamete of dress at the present day which 
nguishes it froin that of other epochs: 

Al last winter fashion was character- 
ical by extreme luxury and richness— 
jewels, the richest laces,and expensive bead 
embroideries being einployed; yet the new 
tollettes for this winter seems to have at- 
tained a richness and elegance dreamded ot 
never before. The day of stiff nar- 
row skirt, is past,and artis lending its 
utmost ald to assist in producing the grace- 
ful, flowing lines and general suppleness 
which ought to belong to the human figure, 

Toilettes for autuinn street-wear are siin- 
ple and severe in style. Pleated skirts are 
rapidly ousting other styles, especially the 
bouilllonne skirt, which is very difficult to 
wear well, and utterly lacks the suppleness 
and grace so necessary for a well-setting 
skirt. 

The kilted pleats are imost popular, and 
nothing is prettier than a dress of cashmere 
or voile, with large chequers, made with a 
pleated skirt and simple drapery, the cor- 
sage being of plain-colored cloth. 

This style has often been mentioned be- 
fore, but when a really fashionable style is 
of such elegance and simplicity, its adop- 
tion by people ef taste is to be recommend- 
od. It is an economical dress, and economy 
is certain respects, though lavish luxury 
cists mde by side with it, is the order of 
tho day. 

Of course, by economy we do not refer to 
the tarning of dresses and the many shifts 
obligatory with those who have not an in- 
cone of a certain standing, as they cannot 
follow all the vagaries of fashion, which 
alter and call for new toilettes every week. 
Buta pitfall exists for those also who have 


a craving for incessant novelty, as they 

wloptevery change, no matter how ill- 

chosen and outrageous it may be. 
Unfortunately, there are tnany such 


modesjand consequently when a new mode 
is thoroughly elegant and reasorable it is 
eagerly adopted. 

The corsage of a different color from the 
toilette is a decidedly elegant econuiny, as 
Ove corsage can be worn with two or even 
more skirts of well-chosen colors, 
navy-blue corsage could be worn with a 
grey chequered skirt, a plaid of many 
colors containing navy-blue amongst them, 
with fawn, with pale-blue, with) pink, with 
creain, with salimon, ete., especially 


same color in a darker shade. 

Special attention sheuld be paid 
form of the sleeves this season. Itis | indis- 
pensable that they should be = short and 
very tight-fitting, the tailor-cut corsage, 
worn with an upright linen collar, being 
the only kind made with long sleeves. The 
arinhole needs preat attention, as on — its 
shape agependsthe fit of the sleeve; it 
should follow the natural curve and joint 
of the shoulder. 

It is on these details thatthe style of the 
costume depends, and they should there- 
fore be carefully attended to, as nothing 
giyes such a common, countrified —appear- 
ance t a costume as an old-fashioned man- 
ner of cutting and neglect of the minor de- 
tails of tashion. 

Dressed in printed cotton a lady is always 
well attired if her skirt falls gracefully,and 
if ber corsage is well cut and weil fitting, 


to 


with each part in its place ; but the richest | 


fabric now used would have a vulgar, taw- 
dry effect, far worse than if poorer, simpler 


material were used, if the toilette is badly | 


made and ill-fitting, and finished off with- | takes off the too sombre appearance and | 


out skill or Leste. 

Thusw bein tashion and elegantly 
clothed, rich, expensive material are not 
indispensable is a skilful cut and ability to 
drape on the part of the dressinaker, and a 
tasteful, harmonious choice of colors on the 
part of the wearer. 

A very elegant costume, made in the pre- 
vailing style for walking dresses with a fine 
cloth jacket, isin great favor with young 


married ladies and is also much worn’ by 
young girls of fifteen or sixteen. 
It hase pleated skirt of thin tartan 


woolen material or voile, the chosen plaid 
being in hartnonious colors, such as blue 
md old-gold, shaded autumn tinta, ete. 
the tablier and back drapery are made with 
Aaid scarfs, and the corsage is a jacket of 
fine cloth matching the prevailine tint of 
the skirt, handsomely braided on the bas- 
ques, neck, and sieeves, and tastened with 
bhussar brandenburgs 
tron. 

When worn by young giris this toilette, 
80 simpie and suitable for them, is finished 
off bya large linen collar and cuffs, fasten- 


cevering the pilas- 


in 
Thus a | 


ed by fancy jewelry, and a largestraw hat 
| trimined with feathers and lined with surah 
matching the cloth. 

Jackets richly braided like s bussar's 
uniform are now in great request; they are 
worn over many styles of skirts as well as 
pleated skirts of tartan. 





Fireside Chat. 
COMMON SENSE IN DRESSING. 

HIS is not meantto be an essay upon 
fashionable attire, nora coluinn ad- 
dressed to the wealthiest —— of - 
. I prefer writing for the people v 
erate means—for’ ladies whose walk 

through life is chiefly amongst scenes of 
moderate requireinents. 

Of course the very wealthy, and those 
who belong exclusively to the upper-ten, 
need no dissertation upon dress, nor any 
hint how to economise and how to look 
well upon limited resources. I have very 
frequently been asked the question, “How 
much ought a lady to spend annually upon 
dress?” It isa query which cannot be an- 
swered without some deliberation, and a 
due regard to the ineansand requirements 
ot the person in question. One lady may 
spend fondveds annually upon her cloth- 
ing, nor can she be said to be extravagent; 
her fortune and position entitle ber tw do 
so. Whilst, on the other hand, another has 
for years past dressed well and pone 
on a tithe of that sain; a sinall sain rather 
than a large and has always contrived, on 
this sinall sum, to look perfectly neat and 
lady-like. 

One tact, however, remains undisputed. 
There are ladies who will dress better and 
look nicer, taste and management being 80 
largely concerned in the matter. 

For my own part, T consider it the ex- 
treme of bad management and the very 
worst econoiny, to purchase any article of 
| aninferior kind. It fills me with amaze- 

ment froin day to day to hear ladies boast- 
| ing of how cheaply they have obtained cer- 
| tain articles of clothing, whereas in reality 
such would have been dear at any price, be- 
ing utterly valueless for wear, 

aim not unfrequently shown cheap 
boots,and I hold my peace and say nothing, 
until it is suggested to ine, as it sometimes 
is, that it would be for ny advantage to 
possess inyself of sitnilar wares, and that 
duplicates of these lauded articles are still 
to be had. 

Then I smile, and say I cannot afford to 
buy them, which, although apparently 

varadoxical, isa plain unvarnished truth. 
To go to the best houses and purchase the 
best goods isthe surest economy; better 
wear is obtained, and an appearance of = re- 
spectability is visible to the very last. 

Persons of moderate means should, as a 
rule, dress in black, or dark colors, as 








such are not conspicuous, and consequently 
do not tell thelr detons inter articles do. A 
blue dress,for instance,or a red feather,how 
plainly they speak the wearer's identity, 


| even at a distance ; and how glaringly they 


| 
| 
| 
* 
if the | 
material be chequered with another or the | 
| it fits your head comfortably. 


the | 


tell the length of tine they have been in 
wear! 

In selecting a hat or bonnet, be sure to 
ascertain that the shape suits you, and that 
Do not in- 
dulye in feathers, still less in flowers, un- 
less your means are such asto enable you 
to procure the best description, as nothing 
is more reprehensible or vulgar than cheap 
finery of any sort. 


| I have seen some remarkably pretty bon- 


| ed toque be worn to stick a 


| entirely 


nets,of the new close-fitting style composed 
of grey, bronze, or black straw, 
simply trimmed with a searf of silk or vel- 
vet ; and such are far nore lady-like than 
the cheap flower-crowned _head-pieces 
which ure exhibited in 80 many milliners’ 
windows. 

For a windy day there is nothing half so 
comfortable asa tightly-fitting toque, but 
care should be taken that it is acrupulously 
neat and faltlessly imade. 

A well-tnade toque is a graceful, becom- 
ing, and most comfortable article of wear- 
ing apparel, and, with a neat veil of spot- 
ted net closely adjusted over the face and 
lastened securely behind, will enable the 
wearer to brave the most storiny eleinents 
without fear of having ber head-covering 
blown away or even misplaced. 

It is a yreat improvement if a dark-color- 
bright pin 
carelessly in front in a slanting direction,as 


pt securing the top of the veil. To a | 


youthful face itis always becoming, as it 
lightens up the general effect. 

Jackets shoul 
unless the figures is particularly good, and 
without this important ‘“uniess’’ New- 
markets should not be worn at all. How I 
wish I could 
with this much-abused article of dress, and 
content themselves,asthey used to do, 
with well-inade ulsters, except in cases 
where the figure is slight and graceful and 
the purse long enough to admit of a large 
sum being taken from it and given toa first- 
class workinan—a chef amongst tailors—for 
procuring the ooveted article in perfec- 





n. 

With what earnestness would I impress 
upon my sisterhood that dressmakers can- 
not cut and fit successful garments of this 
particular class; it isan impossibilicy with 
them: they may, and do, profess to be able 
to do it, but what is the result ? 


Shoulders crooked, skirts badly hung. 
seams all away, sleeves wrongly placed. 
creases about the waist, misfittincs about 
the collar, and tnachine stitching visible all 
over the garment. 

Por travelling or walking there are few 


costumes more comfortable. nor any which 
look better on young slight figures. than 
dark green or brown cloth Newmarkets, 
with felt bats tocorrespond, and white or 
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light colored satin scarfs, with gold or pearl 
pins stuck neatly through. 

These coats cannot look well if worn over 
a dress, 

The plan which I have adopted is one not 
generally known, but is certainly worthy 
of being so, and it is extremely simple. 
Get your tailor, when measuring for your 
cout, to make you a pertectly close-fitting 
yarinent of the same colored sat in—imade 
withuut one quarter of an inch ol super- 
tluous material— Princesse shaped, the long 
straight skirt just reacuing ashade below 
the garment to be worn over it, and fnish- 
ed off at the tail with a tiny plaiting of satin, 
which, appearing from beneath the New- 
iarket, detracts from the manly appear- 
ance of this species of muffle. 

The advantages are manifold; not having 
any pouffes behind, the set of the coat is not 
interferred with; being of a slippery nature 
the utinost ease 18 enporeneet in a 
on and taking off the covering, and shoul 
necessity or inclination call for a removal of 
the coat, a perfectly neat and becoming 
garment is visible underneath. 

The most economical dress for everyday 
wear isa dark navy-blue serge,and for 
evening a good white silk. 

Morning dresses made with double- 

reasted bodicesare the most becoming,and 
the warmest; for evening the uare-cut 
bodice and tight elbow-sleeve arethe «most 
distingue. 

Bodices gathered back and front—or 
‘“shirred’’—are very pretty, and suit slight 
figures well, but should never be worn ex- 
cept by such. 

Many ladies spoil the fitof their dresses 
in winter by wearing under-vests. This is 
a bad habit to give oneself, as, it the vest be 
left off of an eveniny, a cold is sure to fol- 
low. 

1 conceive it to be an excellent plan to 
tack a piece of soft warm flannel around 
the back and shoulders of the bodice about 
nid way froin the neck, and pepe sha 
ed to the lining; this imparts a cemfortable 
warinth, and, as a similar piece can be ad- 
justed to the back of an evening bodice,tue 
danger of cold is obviated. 

I fave known ladies sorely puzzled as to 
what would look best around their throats 
with morning dress. Plain collars have 
rather a stiff appearance; tulle or lisse 
frillings toss immediately, and are unsatis- 
factory as well aa expensive. 

It is a good plan to purchase a few yards 
of really ead wekdeig lace about an inch 
and a halt indepth; a few minutes will 
quill or plait it; itcanthen be cut into 
suitable lengths and tacked around the 
necks of dresses, being easily removed and 
renovated when soiled. 

A piece of soft black Spanish lace, folded 
loosely around the throat, close to the 
frilling but below it, looks very well, espe- 
cially fr a natural or artificial flower 
be worn amongst the folds. 

There is also another effective arrange- 


ment which can be adopted thus: Buy 
three yards of scarf lace—a kind, of 
course—triin the ends with quillinys to 


match, place it around your neck, leaving 
nearly all the length in your right hand,the 
end lying upon the left shoulder, being 
about half a yard long. 

Wind the longer piece twice round the 
throat, in loose soft folds; and as you will 
still have a yard and a half or more tospare, 
festoon it gracefully in front with the aid of 
a few concealed pins, and fasten a brooch or 
flower at the side. 

Tan gloves are the best for wear. Long 
silk inittens are extremely pretty in the 
evening, and shorter ones midway to the 
elbow, look nice in the house with the hal f- 
Jong sleeves at present so much in vogue. 

Before closing my remarks I have a word 
to say about fur-lined cloaks. They have 
ulways seemed to me to bea sort of muffle, 
quite unsuited for walking, and only fit to 
be worn as a wrap, ina vehicle,on a cold 
day. e 

Apparently made for warinth, they let in 
every breath of chill air, unless held care- 
fully across; and it is not easy thus to hold 
them, if one has an uinbrella or a parcel 
to carry, ora inuff to hold in the bands. 
This thought having been constantly pres- 
ent with me, I can suggest a new plan, 
which can easily be carried out to perfec- 
tion. Take the pattern of the sleeves of a 
Mother Hubbard cloak, and the precise 
ineasureinent of the spot in which they are 
placed—copy them exactly, and insert them 
in the fur-lined mantle, binding the inner 
edges neatly with ribbon to prevent the fur, 
which was cut, from coming loose. She 


can by a dressinaker, remove the hood, 


not be worn quite tight, | 


piace a neat full frilling of cashmere and 
satin around Whe neck, and a tull bow, with 
long ends, at the back. Put five rows of 


| gathers at the back of the waist, to which 
rshade ladies to dispense | att ) 


attach on the inner side, a band of half-inch 
black elastic, with a strong hook and eye. 


tigure and gives it a becoming shape. 
band is preferable to a ribbon-string, as it is 
more readily adjusted and can wmnever get 
into a knot. 

In making the gathers small fragments 
of the fur nay pull with the thread and 
show on the outside; these should not be 
plucked at, but simply blackened over 
with a little ink. 

To utilise the hood for going out at night, 
or for variety to wear with the cloak by 
day, bind it nicely witn black ribbon, leav- 
ing long ends for strings totie in front. The 


materials required to effect this transforma- 
tion are: Three-quarters of a vard of cash- 
mere, one vard of black satin, five vards ot 
ribbon for back and sleeve bows, and three 
yards of binding ribbon. 

Ladies who have a taste for dressmaking, 


and who are handy at their needle, can 
easily do the work themselves,and will 
find their labor amply repaid by comfort 
and additional warmth. 





| temper. 
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Correspondence, 


a. 
W.F., (Camden, N, J.)—Brown Russia 

leather can be cleaned with beazine or but 

you must be careful not to light, 

out your operation in a tuem witheure enn ee 


M. w. W., ( Baton Rouge, La.)—No soln. 
tion could have any appreciable effect in 
wood tougher than it naturally is. Saturnsion ent 
size or linseed ol! would no dowbt render wood less 
liable to splinter. 


L. O. M., (Cumberland, Tenn.)—The 
operation is a very simple one, and can be performed 
by any expert surgeon. Apply at any general hos- 
pital, if you cannot afford to pay a fee. There is no 
sort of difficulty in the matter, 


INFELIX, (Lee, Va.)\—We think it is de. 
sirable in such a case as that described to make a con. 
fidant of some sensible person ; and a clergyman is 9 
very sultable person to treat as a friend, Seek the 


counselof one of some standing and experience in 
life. 


A. A. G., (Pendleton, Ww. Va.)—The po- 
tato is a tuber composed of starch. It is practically 
nutritious, as must be evident from the extent to 
which it is used as tood, particularly in Ireland, 1¢ 
you grate s potato into pulp and evaporate it to dry. 
ness, you wiil find the whole solid substance con- 
verted into a white powder like arrowroot which is 
nearly pure starch. 


T. S., (Hunterdon, N. J.)—No possible 
evil can result, except to the bird, from keep- 
ing one canary in a bed-room: nor do we think 
aplant will be harmful. Ifthe canary grow feeble 
or the plants wither, that would show that the room 
is not properly ventilated, and the practical hint to 
let in fresh air would be a valuable one. There isa 
good deal of nonsense written and spoken u this 
subject. 

MaME, (Laurens, 8S. C.)—Matrimony is 
a state which should be well considered before being 
entered upon. To many it is a desperate thing. The 
frogs in Acsop were extreinely wise; they had agreat 
mind to some water, but they would not leap into the 
well, because they could not get out again. Mon. 
taigne says the land of marriage has this pecullarit; 
—that strangers are desirous of inhabiting it, whil 
its natural inhabitants would willingly be banished 
thence. Wait. ¥ 


SEYMOUR, (Montgomery, N. U.)—The 
‘‘amber’’ tips of cigarettes are simply varnish, the 
cigarette papers being dipped in the varnish before 
being filled. Common amber is itself dissolved to 
make some kinds of varnish, but a good hard spirit 
varnish of shellac or kauri. gum would do, Dipping 
the ends of the piperin pare hard paraffin, melted 
and kept rather hot, would, we should think, answer 
equally well, as the only object is to render the paper 
non-absorbent, 


Couor, (Fayette, Pa.)—If there is color- 
blindness, of course, it is necessary to avoid any oceu- 
pation which requires the recognition of color, There 
are, however, scores of callings which do not make 
any such requirement, and there can be no difficulty 
in making a selection. We need to know something 
of the individual to suggest a trade, but you will nd 
that for one requiring a knowledge of color there are 
twenty which do not, In factitis only a few trades 
which need be avoided. 


IRENE, (Philadelphia, Pa. )--It fs easy to 
recognize in the letter the tokens of a mischievous 
habit. Place the mind under discipline. Allow it no 
time to waste in wild and debilitating imaginings. 
You are gradually withdrawing from +he life of rela- 
tion in which all healthy folk must live, and develop- 
ing a self-consciousness which will be most hurtful 
in its effects, Take instant measures to step out of 
self. Abandon the pleasures of mental solitude. 
Lock up the chambers of finagery, and whether you 
take an interest in the things about you or not, fill 
yeur mind with facts a u! eomy.el attention to facts. 

Con, (New York,N. Y.)—We cannot, for 
obvious reasons, offer auy opinion as to the solvency 
of a particular commercial organization or the fidel- 
ity of its directors, Mcanwhile, we confess it does 
not appear to us that the purchase of stock through 
an institution constituted on the principle of a build- 
ing society Is an cxceptionally destrable proceeding. 
When aman buys a house through a society, he can 
live in it and enjoy its advantages’ year by vearunti! 
he has paid off the purchase-money; but, if he par- 
chase stock through a similar agency, he can have no 
lieu on the stock so purchased, and derives ne benefit 
from it until he has paid the money value. Why not 
deposit the moncy in a savings-bank whieh gives in- 
terest until enough has been accumulated to buy 
stock ? ~ 


J. » A Cr (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—The ordi- 
nary length of the hair on the head of a woman varies 
from twenty iuches to a yard; in some instances even 
longer than that; but they are of unusual oecurrence; 
its weight is from five to ten ounces. A contemporary 
relates an instance whcre the hair on a lady's bead 
attained the measurement of two yards in length. 
But its proper length for texture and strength should 
not exceed twenty-four inches, and its value as long 
hair is much depreciated in price when it falls shorter. 
It has been calculated by Withof that the beard grows 
at the rate ofa line and a half per week, which gives 
a length of six inches and a half in the course of a 
year, while fur 4 inan of eighty years of age, twenty- 
seven feet would have fallen before the razor. The 
beard of the Burgowmaster Hans Stemingen was 60 
long that upon one occasion, baving forgotten to told 
the same, he trod upon It as he ascended to the cen- 





|} tral ch be t Bon d down 
This, when fastened, draws the close to the | Ce aig n, and was thereby thrown 


The | 


and killed. 
Curious, (Chelsea, Mass.)—You inquire 
whether it is possible to denote a person's character 





or teuperameut from the color or quality of the hair. 
We have seen the language of the hair formulated in 
the following manner, but we must not ask you to at- 
cept it. Straight, lank, stringy-looking hair indicates 
weakness and cowardice. Curly hair denotes a quick 
Frizzy bair, set on one’s head as it each in- 


| dividaa: hair were ready to fight ite neighbor, 4enotes 
| coarseness. Black hair denotes persistent resolation in 


accomplishing an object, also astrong predisposition 
to avenge wrongs and insults, real-or fancied, Brown 
hairdenotes « fondness for life,a friendly disposition. 
ambition, earnestness of purpose, capacity for busi- 
ness, reliability in friendship im proportion 9 the 
hair isfine. Very fine hair Indicates an ever diepos'- 
tion, a readiness to forgive, with a desire to add to the 
happiness of others. Persons with very ane light 
brown or auburn hair, inclined to curl or friz, °° 


\ quick-tempered, and are given to resentment and re- 


venge. Light brown hair, inclined to redeem, with 
a freckled skin, is a certain indication of deee!t 
treachery, and a dispesition to do peaew 
a frieud whe can no longer be ased to ad 














